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Your Wastebasket Becomes Your Project 
Supply Source with the Booklet 
**Uses for Waste Materials” 


Save that piece of string, old greeting card, and 
paper bag—they are potential sources for all kinds 
of toys as well as practical objects. The 24-page 
booklet, ““Uses for Waste Materials,’’ published 
by the Association for Childhood Education, 
emphasizes the supplementary use of materials 
formerly thrown away because a use for them did 
not suggest itscif. Economy and the development 
of creative imagination are the twin results of using 
this illustrated booklet that suggests projects made 
from everything from spools to toothpicks, milk- 
bottle caps, mailing tubes, and paper candy cups. 
Your pupils will have fun sorting through the 
wastebaskets at school and at home and producing 
a dachshund from a cork, with toothpick legs and 
paper head and tail, or perhaps they prefer making 
bricks into book ends, or combining them with a 
pine board for a bookcase. Waste bits of candle 
can be remolded into figurines or made into float- 
ing candles—a grocery box becomes a puppet 
theatre, post cards are easily made into puzzles, a 
market basket becomes a doll cradle, orange 
crates become chairs, a doll house, or a dressing 
table, and an old pie plate becomes an indoor 
garden. 

These are just a few of the interesting projects 
suggested from such basic items as boxes, bottles, 
sawdust, bolts and screws, sponges, barrels, 
baskets, all kinds of paper, and old gloves. 
Children learn how to store materials, how to use 
them safely, and how to evaluate the finished 
products. 

Every page is a revelation of the practical uses 
for formerly discarded odds and ends, making this 
booklet a useful companion for teachers of every 
grade level, a fusion of imagination, skill, and the 
ever-present pleasure that comes from creating 
something out of nothing. 

Send 53 cents for your copy of ‘Uses for Waste 
Materials’’ to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 103 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before April 30, 1950. 


kK * 


A Picture Map of Noah's Ark 


Here's a 1714- by 23-inch map printed in nine 
colors—as cheerful as the rainbow following ‘‘the 
forty days and forty nights’’ of storm—and there's 
Noah, waving a cheery goodbye to the 24 animal 
couples as they go dashing about in the sunshine. 
Those little pandas are the last to leave, but they're 
not losing any time now, scampering down the 
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gangplank. The giraffe couple had a head 
start—they're already eating flowers from the 
highest tree—and the hippos still haven't had 
enough water. They've found a little blue pond in 
the lower left corner and are sharing it quite 
generously with the stately red flamingos. 

Half of the charm of this colorful map lies in the 
descriptive couplets beneath the animals—for 
instance, what child could forget that ‘‘a zebra 
looks much like a horse—except he has wide 
stripes, of course.'’ Children learn all about 
animals, from elephants and camels to squirrels, 
even though they have never visited a circus or a 
z00. These couples are surrounded by a border of 
the ‘‘barnyard crowd’’—consisting of goats, cows, 
cats, dogs, lambs, pigs, and donkeys, all twined 
together by a ribbon of verses. 

Here’s a combination of color, attractive draw- 
ings, and catchy rhymes—a wonderful example 
of creative imagination applied to an age-old 
story that delights all ages. Send $1.03 for your 
copy of ‘Noah's Ark Picture Map” to Secretary, 
SCHOOL ARTS Family, 103 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before April 30, 1950. 


* + . 







This column brings to you a 
cross section of current pub- 
lications of interest to art and 
craft teachers. 
Ways With Water Color by Ted Kautzky. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. 106 pages. Size, 

9 by 12 inches. Price, $10.00. 

Mr. Kautzky has the rare ability of breaking 
into simple steps the beauty of a water color, thus 
giving the reader a deeper enjoyment of the com- 
pleted effect through understanding the sequence 
of painting, the effect of light and shadow, and the 
skillful use of color. The conversational tone of 
this book puts the student at ease immediately, 
with a feeling of confidence instilled by the lucidity 
of the presentation. By describing and illustrating 
his own method and pointing out the things that he 
strives for in water color pictures, the author suc- 
ceeds in his purpose of providing the student- 
artists with a background of fundamentals upon 
which they may develop their own teachniques 
and individual methods of expression. 

Twenty-three illustrations in full color increase 
the meaning of this water-color instruction, as does 
the method of showing the sequence of painting 
for the various objects, the colors on the palette, 
the kind of paper used, and other important de- 
tails. A series of graduated exercises in making 
landscape pictures develops initiative by showing 
first of all the values to be used in the preliminary 
sketch, then presenting a sketch in which the 
student must work out his own color decisions. 

Chapter titles include: Color Pigments, Paper for 
Water Colors, Brushes and Other Equipment, 


(Continued on page 4-a) 


THe 
SeARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWs 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Muriel Sibell Wolle, Advisory Editor of 
SCHOOL ARTS and Professor of Fine Arts at 
the University of Colorado, has published STAM. 
PEDE TO TIMBERLINE, a book of 90 pages of 
halftones, 150 separate pictures plus text that tells 
the story of the ghost towns and mining camps of 
Colorado and the exciting chapter of American 
history that they represent. A\n art book, guide 
book, historical record, reference book, and per- 
sonal adventure story of seeking many forgotten 
camps high in the Colorado mountains, STAM. 
PEDE TO TIMBERLINE brings to life through Mrs. 
Wolle’s skillful artistry a visual preservation of 
many scenes that have been erased by the ele- 
ments. Our congratulations to Mrs. Wolle on her 
accomplishment. 


* * 


Friends of Marya Werten, Polish artist and art 
educator, were saddened to learn of her death on 
December 4, 1949 in Los Angeles, California. 
SCHOOL ARTS readers may remember the 
Polish Number, January 1935, compiled with the 
able assistance of Miss Werten. Her contributions 
to the field of art education, particularly design, 
are many. 


A Creative Revolution in Education wa: 
the subject of an address by Robin Bond, art 
instructor from Dorset, England, at the Conference 
on Children’s Art Work at the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum on January 21. This conference was held in 
connection with the current exhibition ‘Art Work 
by Children of North America.’ The purpose of 
the Creative Revolution as set forth by Mr. Bond is 
to follow the basic biological growth needs of the 
child rather than to impose adult standards upon 
him. ‘The child is a biological primitive, fighting 
for life in an involved civilization,” Mr. Bond 
stated. Following this statement with a description 
of the Summerhill School in England where this 
theory was followed with outstanding success, Mr. 
Bond told the assembled group of art educators 
and other interested persons that the human being 
is born creative, and in order to further rather than 
stifle this creativity, we must study the quality of 
the child. Children need art as a means of ex- 
pression just as they need language, and in order 
to help them in freedom of expression, we must 
develop a new methodology of evoking from the 
child the responses that want to come out, so that 
the teacher becomes a freeing agent rather than 
one who follows rigid methods of instruction that 
do not follow the growing needs of the child. A 
panel discussion ‘Why Emphasize Children’s Art 
Today?" was presented by Patrick Morgan, 
Instructor in Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., Dr. John E. Bell, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Clark University, Worcester, Marian 
E. Miller, Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, 
and Mr. Bond. Specific observations of art as an 
essential means of expression as well as problems 
of achieving individual creative expression in 
today’s crowded classrooms and rigid time sched- 
ules were points emphasized by the panel. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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CRAYVOL “RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. As the first high-grade drawing 
crayon created to sell at a low price, it revolutionized art teaching almost 
a half century ago. Because it has continued to keep pace with the rapid 
progress of school art, its leadership has never been challenged. Today 
Crayola is available in assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors—thereby 


broadening its utility and giving it new status as a medium for advanced 







as well as elementary art. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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AD SCHOOL CERAMIC DEPARTMENTS 
: =o 


A. increasing number of schools are acquiring 
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ceramic departments. A great many are finding 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY COMPANY an excellent and 


dependable source for equipment and supplies. 


Special attention is given to school orders. 


Kilns, potter’s wheels, glazes, clays or modeling tools—what- 


ever your requirements, you can depend on 


prompt, satisfactory service from DFC. 


liv. 
DE R FIRE CLAY 


"DEQ nor 


DENVER, COLO, U.S.A 


SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH 


~~ 


LET US SEND YOU OUR 
CERAMIC CATALOG NO. 1949 
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SPRING AND ST. PATRICK’S DAY WITH 
SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





March is a good month for checking your supply list on 
linoleum block printing. If you have only a partial stock of 





cutters, 


handles, inks and brayers. For a complete program of print- 
ing, textile printing, plaques and book ends, write today 
for FREE LESSON PLANS. The No. 2 SPEEDBALL Lino- 
leum Cutter set is shown below. (2 handles and 6 cutters). 





CAMDEN N.4J. 


THE 


ALABASTINE | 
ART COLOR 
Powder 


ALABASTINE 


ART COLORS 


~ mICHIGAs 


MABASTIVE 9: 2 





Alabastine Dry Powder Art 
Colors have excellent covering 
qualities because they are 
smooth and opaque. They are 
so finely milled that they flow 
easily to the tip of the brush. 
They are economical because 
they come dry—no water, liq- 
uid or expensive jar to pay for. 
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ALABASTINE 
FINGER PAINTING ~— “7 ~ 
SOLUTION \\4 
‘> 
Makes Finger Paint 


when mixed with 
Alabastine Art Colors. 





e AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS e 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Jtems 






of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





F. Weber Company Announces 
Etchers’ Press 

The ‘‘Studio"’ model etchers’ press No. 11 is in 
production again for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, the F. Weber Company of 
Philadelphia announced this month. This out- 
standing hand press features one-piece selected- 
steel rollers, set for precision printing. The frame 
of the press is cast iron, braced 
rigidity. A wooden bed-plate is supplied, and 
the press is delivered completely assembled, 
While this press is precision made for etchers, it 
can also be used for other printing purposes in- 
cluding the printing of linoleum blocks and wood- 
cuts. For further information, write to F. Weber 
Company, 1220 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


for maximum 


* * * 


A Cartoonist Kit for Teachers in junior and 
senior high schools has been added to the line of 
supplies available from M. Grumbacher, Inc. The 
purpose of the kit is to provide those handicapped 
by a limited budget with the actual professional 
material used by artists, illustrators, and cartoonists, 
giving their pupils the chance to try out pro- 
fessional techniques. This kit contains eight 
samples of the most popular cartoonists’ and illustra- 
tors’ boards and papers, a fine-line pen and holder, 
and a cartoonist pencil. This kit is especially mean- 
ingful at this time in regard to the National Scho- 
lastic Art Awards Competition in which M. Grum- 
bacher is sponsoring the Cartoon Division in 
cooperation with the National Cartoonist Society, 
open to Junior and Senior High School students. 


* * + 


Sto-Rex Craft Department Offers New 
Catalog of classroom equipment. Distributed by 
the Western Manufacturing Company, this illus- 
trated publication of art and craft material places 
an emphasis on leathercraft, with 12 pages devoted 
to various types of leather, tools, stamps, lacings, 
leathercraft kits, finishes, accessories, hardware, 
fixtures, and dyes. A\n interesting feature of this 
section is the brief story of leather as well as the 
steps in making leather. This adds to the back- 
ground information of the popular craft. Next 
comes materials and equipment for plastic work, 
jewelry making, metalwork, textile and_ stencil 
work, block printing, braiding, clay modeling, 
wood carving, beadcraft, woodcraft, oil painting. 
Specialty kits and power tools complete this useful 
Sto-Rex catalog number 39. Send 3 cents for your 
copy to Items of Interest Editor, 103 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before April 30, 1950. 


« * * 


Print Catalog from H. Felix Kraus is avail- 
able to those who write their requests on their school 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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For Easier Teaching — For Better Learning ~ ~w~ ~w 
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FES. U.S. Pa4T. OFF 


PRODUCTS 
“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLOR BOX No. 4/8 AQUA PASTEL SETS Nos. 212 and 224 


Brighter, stronger, semi-moist water col - A different type of pastel crayon. Gen- 
ors, for elementary and high school uine pigment pastels that may be used 
students. Contains eight ndileene and dev o¢ Whended with water. 

brush, rolled edge metal box. ; 





WEBER Colors and Materials—standbys of professional artist-painters for nearly 
a century—include a complete line of materials for use in the art classroom. Weber 


WEBER TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 














is in Highest quality. Made from pure non- “School Art” Products are especially designed to meet the most rigid specifications 
> be- toxic pigments, finely ground. No false of School Boards throughout the Country. Give your students the advantages of 
1y of body. Will stand 100% reduction by school colors made in the same Weber Laboratories that produce the finest for the 
out- water without losing top-tone value. professional studios. 
cted- Water Colors—Show Card Colors—Malfa Oil Colors—Crayons—Block Printing Inks 
frame —Waterproof Drawing Inks — Linoleum Blocks — Modeling Clays — Brushes. 
ae Artist and Drawing Material Catalog, Volume 700, on request to teachers and schools. 
, an 
bled. 
ers, it 
2 F. WEBER CO 
/ood- * . 
ee Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
phia, 
Main Office and Factory: PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branches: St. Louis 1, Missouri — Baltimore 1, Maryland 
rand 
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nts. by the makers of rembrandt colors 
New a SS iy, 
ed by sla iit-layt " Zz SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART > Wi h 
illus- Lig-lakys) arent ~ The how-to-do it book with many detailed You Can Have A Circus if 
; U , 4 bl drawings, easy-to-follow — Won- Pp E R M Oo p LAST 
aces epen derful for beginners, teachers, reference. 
oe 4 io — Only $1.25 Postpaid 
Enthusiasm is tops when the subject is the 
Icings, “Dp: ” . . 
buat a Big Top.” Especially so when each child 
f his ayour po FREE .- - . models his own favorite animals and clowns 
“= Let us ist cists with Permoplast. This clay—the standard 
as the posse bo outfits, | , on school quality for over 30 years—is guar- 
back- talens & son, inc molds, te pone supplies. anteed sanitary, harmless, non-toxic. It needs 
Next newark 5, nj other pote no preparation, makes no mess, never hard- 
work, apeldoorn, holland c ens. Permoplast remains pliable and — 
stencil at \ Ki \Y \ . shaped no matter how many times it is used. 
Jeling, ANE UT \ ottery Se With the nine bright colors of Permoplast a 
inting. 23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE modeled circus is colorful indeed! And, 
useful Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. what subject for discussion! Plan now for a 
yout TEACHERG’ @PECIALS Permoplast circus. 
Bldg., Ask your local dealer for Permoplast. 
RUBBER CEMENT Our advertisers will like to know Write Dept. S-35 for — 
P $3.80pergal. $1.25perat you saw their ads in SCHOOL folder on Amaco Craft Clays. 
» avall- F y P e ma 
ARTS. Please tell them so when 
school 5.5. RUBE EmEN AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
ma A . answering an ad. INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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Preferred by 
professionals 
and 
students... 


everywhere 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


20 stytes FOR 
COMPLETE VERSATILITY 


WA 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY « THE BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 











JUST OFF PRESS 


THE LIFE IN FIGURE DRAWING 
by Len Watson $4.00 


Written primarily for: 
l. The tyro-commercial artist. 
2. For those studying art as an avocation. 


3. Professionals who are seeking new 
methods. This book will be particularly 
helpful in college classes. 


CONSTANTLY POPULAR 
ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
by Gregg $3.00 
CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART ; 
by D’Amico $3.50 
HOW TO MAKE MODERN JEWELRY 
by Martin and D’Amico $2.50 
HOW TO MAKE POTTERY 


AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
by Duncan and D’Amico $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 
DEPARTMENT 600 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 

















IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate burnt wood 
etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass 
and copper craft, etc. 
Write to Dept. $3 
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(Continued from Cover II) 


Washes and Strokes, The Use of Accessories, Tips 
on Painting Buildings, Special Methods with Trees, 
Mountains, Hills, and Rocks, Reflections on 
Water, Painting Skies and Clouds, What Two Pig- 
ments Can Do, Let's Try Three Pigments, With Four 
Colors We Are Rich, The Winter Landscape, 
Village Vistas, Harbor Waterfronts, and Along 
the Beach. 

Confidence through understanding of basic 
materials and their effective use is the purpose of 
this book, and you will see how well this is accom- 
plished when you add WAYS WITH WATER 
COLOR to your school and personal library. 
Send $10.00 for this new book to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 103 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Profile Art by R. L. Megroz. Published by the 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 131 pages. Size, 
7 by 914 inches. Over 200 illustrations. Price, 
$7.50. 

This interesting study of the art of outlines and 
silhouettes covers the sweep of the centuries from 
the earliest known cave drawings of the Stone Age 
to the highly decorative work of modern silhouette 
cutters. The story-like text follows the develop- 
ment of outline drawing, starting with pictures 
found in the rock shelters of Europe, Africa, and 
Australia, with comparisons as to methods of 
recording, and continuing through the Egyptian 
slate palettes with their picture stories, the more 
detailed figures on Greek pottery, and the orna- 
mental miscellany of outlines in marquetry, her- 
aldry, and decorative uses of such natural forms as 
the snowflake. 


The human profile as the earliest form of por- 
traiture gives the reader a background picture of 
this important aspect of art, with three full pages 
showing how skillful were the early artists in 
capturing the personality of individuals with this 
seemingly simple method of expression. 

Interwoven with the history of profiles are inter- 
esting quotations from literature referring to the 
consistently important place of shadows and 
shadow art. 

This illustrated historical development brings 
added meaning to the classroom use of outlines as 
it Follows the pages of time and shows the relation- 
ship between the reindeer and bison pictures of 
Stone Age artists to the outline poster that your 
class is working on today, giving a sense of kinship 
with shadow artists in every century. 

Send $7.50 for your copy of PROFILE ART to 
Creative Hands Book Shop, 103 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


* 


The Painter in History by Ernest Short. Pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton and Company. Size, 
614 by 9 inches. 102 pages of illustrations, 452 
pages of text. Price, $6.00. 

This complete study of art is deeply significant 
for the art student because of the vast amount of 
material covered as well as the interesting way in 
which it is written. True appreciation of art comes 
from understanding of its development, and Mr. 
Short has brought to life for the reader the artists 
from the pre-history period to the post-impression- 
ists in such self-explanatory chapters as Babylonia, 
Egypt, and the Aegean Islands, Painters of Greece 
and Rome, The Rise of Christian Painting, Painting 
of the Far East, India, China, and Japan, The 
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Church Militant, The Art of the Preaching Orders, 
The Growth of Naturalism in Italy, The Courtly 
Painters of Italy, The High Renaissance, The 
Choral Ode of Venetian Painting, Burgher Paint- 
ers of the North, The German Renaissance, The 
Painters of Imperial Spain, The Painters of Holland, 
Painters of Monarchal France, The British School, 
Revolution and Romanticism in France, Britain 
and Her Dominians, The Cosmopolitans: Post 
Impressionism and After. 

The correlation of illustration and explanatory 
text is done in an efficient and interesting manner, 
with page references at the bottom of each of the 
102 pictures in the printed gallery in the back of 
the book, equally useful whether the reader is 
browsing through the pictures and wishes interesting 
details, or reading through the comprehensive 
text and wishes to refer to the illustrations. 

Complete coverage of art history provides a 
working background for the artist or those inter- 
ested in art from the standpoint of appreciation 
alone, and this book fulfills both needs with equal 
facility. Send $6.00 for THE PAINTER IN 
HISTORY by Ernest Short to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 103 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 








COLORS by Sargent 


and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
npera = Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 


\merican Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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CRAFT BOOKS 


NEW! FOR USE IN 
YOUR CLASSES 


POPULAR WEAVING CRAFTS 


Each weaving specialty fully treated, from vegetable dye- 


ing and spinning of wool to use of equipment and 
for making specific projects. Also looms, finger 
weaving, etc. 


YOUR RUG MAKING 


Lewes and 


Crowell 


directions 
and card 
$2.00 


Hutton 


How to approach rug a in original, imaginative, and 


artistic way. Well illustrat 


ginner or advanc 


DESIGN FOR PRINTING 
John Brinkley . 


HANDICRAFT IN PLASTICS 


Benjamin Richards . 


YOUR EMBROIDERY 
Helen Brooks . . 


YOUR HANDWEAVING 


Elsie Davenport 


RUG MAKING 


1. P. Roseaman 


Introduction to EMBROIDERY STITCHES 


Louisa Judd-Morris 
no SEWING CARDS 


LEATHERWORK PATTERNS 
MARIONETTE CHARTS 


Weale Lanchester . 


EMBROIDERY $ STITCH CARDS 
ya ‘ 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 50th 
Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
1669 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois YEAR 


sections on color and design, 
materials and — or patterns and drafts, etc. 


For be- 
$2.75 


$3.95 


$1.75 


$2.75 


$2.75 


$1.25 


$2.25 


$.60 


$2.00 


$1.25 


$.60 











ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 





@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer | 
@ Shelves Removable 


@ Long Firing Service 





Drakenfeld 
also offers high quality 


POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES e 











B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., we. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 














90 Years of Service to America’s 


Children 


1860-1950 











The plant today covers a city block 


MILTON PRADIEY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EOUCETIONAL mam 


A complete line of art teaching materials 


Milton Bradley demonstrators in action 
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HE year 1860 marked the birth of one of the 

outstanding organizations manufacturing art 
education materials. That year Mr. Milton Bradley 
put his first lithography press into operation over 
a drugstore in Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
founders’ first step in creating a business ‘‘ahead 
of its time’ was taken without fanfare when he 
originated a game printed by lithography. This 
small beginning sparked to life an organization 
that has for 90 years kept pace with the educa- 
tional and recreational needs of the nation. Today 
the Milton Bradley Co. plant consists of nine 
buildings covering an entire city block, and its 
complete line of classroom art materials, equip- 
ment, publications, and games (covering just 
about every aspect of today’s art and craft curric- 
ulum), are widely known and used in schools 


across the Country. 


A depression-dated crises brought Mr. James J. 
Shea to the position of President. Under his able 
leadership the entire Milton Bradley line has met 
with the kind of popularity possible only when a 
trade-name symbolic of stability and quality 
combines with the latest designs and methods to 
produce merchandise of high quality. Develop- 
ments such as the No-Roll crayon are typical of the 
pace-setting products of this 90-year-old Com- 
pany. Branches in key cities insure fast, complete 
distribution throughout the nation. 


As a service to teachers and others interested 
in art education, Milton Bradley has available a 
trained staff of demonstrators. They bring to 
groups of teachers and students the latest methods 
for using Milton Bradley products plus the basic 
or standard techniques and ideas to help new 
teachers in their art classes. Write to Mr. James J. 
Shea at the Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, 
Mass., if you are interested in their demonstration 


service. 


A glimpse at plans for the future shows a con- 
tinuing of the forward-looking spirit of the Milton 
Bradley Co. In addition to an acceleration of their 
sales program for classroom art materials, the 
Company plans further developments in design and 
distribution of their classroom furniture and equip- 
ment department. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver ; 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts .. 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stagecraft 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 


Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 
to 1840 ; 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 
Design Principles, 8 pages 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24’ x 36” 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical . 
Historic Design—Medieval . ; 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces . 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering ; 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 cued 
Tree in Art, 16 pages . 


Handicraft Portfolios 


Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8 4” x 11” 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient. ei a4 
The Age of Chivalry > $7.50 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—416" x 514” 
for students—10 sets. . $20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 103 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Newark 8, N. j. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 “Jelliff Ave. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 $. VanNess 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 

< 
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Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA—prices slightly higher, ‘Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 





Send me.. 


Enclosing $. 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


Name..... 


School Address 
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INTEGRATION and the COOPERATING 






ART DEPARTMENT 


KATHRYN JEROME TWOMEY, Marlboro, New York 


NTEGRATION, we all agree, is just fine. Its purposes 
are so highly desirable that all of us, to greater or less 
extent, work at it, and yet it often seems that the more 
successful integrations occur in the lower grades, where the 
same teacher teaches all the subjects involved. In junior 
high schools, or any departmentalized schools where 
integration requires the combined efforts of two or more 
teachers, its success is proportionate to the degree of 
success with which these teachers cooperate. Cooperation 
in teachers’ planning and execution—integration, the 
result. And more often than not, the key cooperating 
factor is the art department. 

The practice of integration can shower blessings on the 
art teacher. It can also generate a swarm of headaches. 
Which effect we get depends upon how well we are able 
to cooperate. Do we subscribe to the definition of bossy 
little Billy who complained that the other children weren't 
cooperating? When asked what he meant by cooperate, 
he thought a minute, and answered, ‘‘It means | tell them 
what to do, and they do it.” 

Billy is not the only one who cooperates that way, as 
many of us have found, but we can all improve our tech- 
niques of cooperating. But how? What can we actually 
do to improve them? 

First: Have clearly in mind what basic skills and 
information we would like to develop and present. There 
are always more of these than we have time to cover. The 
trick is to have them so well in mind that when another 
teacher suggests a bit of integration, we can pounce upon 
the gratuitous motivation to spark off our own subject. 

Second: Brief initiating teachers on the aims we expect 
our part of the collaboration to accomplish. In other 
words, take time to explain why we are doing what we do. 
Or perhaps more often, why we are NOT doing things 
just as suggested. Mutual understanding of aims oils the 
mechanism of teacher-collaboration like nothing else. 

Third: Be wise and brave enough to forego perfection- 
ism at times. This is often necessary in order to coordinate 
the time factor so all parts of the project come out to- 
gether. It may be worth-while for the good of the whole 
to allow the elements for which we are responsible to be 
simpler or less perfect than we would like. 

Fourth: Refuse firmly to become involved in attempting 
to teach skills unsuited to the age or ability of the children, 
or using techniques or materials impractical for the situa- 
tion—but explain why we cannot do as asked, and try to 
suggest suitable alternatives. 

Fifth: Be cheerful about the whole thing. When we are 
going to cooperate anyway, it is just as easy to agree 
with an enthusiastic ‘I'll be glad to,” as it is with a 
martyred sigh and a reluctant ‘‘! suppose so,” and a gay 
attitude reacts beneficially on both you and the class. 

« All very fine, you say. Nice theories, but how do they 
work? Here's how. A few short, case histories. 
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Case One. A seventh grade teacher said that she 
would like her class to build a model Indian village. 
Could the children make pipe-cleaner figures for it in art 
class? Modeling experience and figure study were sub- 
jects in prospect for that class. When it was explained 
that modeling the little Indians in a plastic material would 
be a more ‘significant art lesson than the pipe-cleaner 
figures and why, the initiating teacher was entirely agree- 
able. And, needless to say, the art teacher had motiva- 
tion for figure modeling that was out of this world. No 
tendencies to toss pellets of clay around cropped up there. 
And before the project was finished, the art teacher found 
motivation for several more subjects she wanted to teach 
that class. 


Case Two. An eighth grade needed puppets for a 
play writing exercise in English class. The class could 
profitably, from the art teacher's point of view, have made 
rather elaborate cast puppet heads, and constructed some 
fancy scenery, but the English exercise was to be fairly 
short and simple. A time to forego perfection, make the 
quickest possible kind of papier-mache heads, and chalk- 
painted backdrops for scenery. 


Case Three. Then there is the case of the lower grade 
class which appeared in the art room loaded down with 
bird study pamphlets, and steaming with eagerness to have 
the art teacher help them design individual birdhouses, 
and make working drawings of them. A time to “firmly 
refuse,”’ if there ever was one, and to tactfully suggest a 
simpler and more suitable way for children of that age to 
design their own birdhouses. But the class was already 
so highly motivated that the art teacher foolishly attempted 
to struggle along as “‘told.’’ Result, need | add, negative 
and unsatisfactory on all counts. 


If you are a classroom teacher who would like to make 
the art teacher love to work with you, here are a few hints 
for you. 


First: Give notice as far ahead as possible of what you 
are planning. 

Second: Explain the aims of your project before you 
make specific requests, and be open-minded about 
alternative suggestions. 

Third: Resist the temptation to shrug off on the art 
department things you could just as well do yourself. All 
these collaborations have elements of sheer drudgery and 
nuisance that no one wants. Take your fair share. 


And, finally, let’s remember that these suggestions also 
hold good on those occasions when we are called upon to 
cooperate with the public. For example, if we are cheer- 
ful and enthusiastic when we get the inevitable call for 
posters and find that it works in acceptably with our own 
plans, we won't arouse so much resentment when we some- 
times find we have to refuse a request, especially if we 
explain just why we are unable to comply. 











TEACHER 
GOES TO 
SCHOOL 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


teachers from all parts of the country, enrolled in the 

Northwestern University Arts and Crafts Workshop 
under the able direction of Mr. Everett Saunders and his 
two capable assistants, Mrs. Grace Lacy and Mrs. Lois 
Baker, all of whom are employed as art teachers in pro- 
gressive schools; their experiences with children giving 
them insight into their problems. 


& summer the writer, with a large number of 


It is interesting to recall the first day's conversation of 
the class, for many of the teachers, untrained or with little 
training, were concerned about being scheduled for such a 


course. The most common remark was, ‘I don't think | 
ought to be taking this work because | can't draw a straight 
line, but still | want to help my pupils.’’ This statement 


expressed, as no other one could, the feeling of complete 
inadequacy some of us had. However, the instructor used 
the right psychological approach when he put us all at 
ease by informing us that he would not be concerned with 
the products as such, but rather with the values gained. He 
made it clear that the class would be a non-competitive 
one and that there would be no comparison between the 
work of those with little training and that of the more skill- 
ful. The assurance he gave us set the atmosphere for the 
entire summer term—an atmosphere of cooperation, fun, 
and sheer joy in creating to help our pupils in the future. 


The professor arranged the work just as teachers should 
plan it with children, and the members of the class worked 
at the levels of the pupils they teach. This was most 
valuable, for it developed in us an understanding of the 
particular needs and interests of our pupils, showed us the 
importance of using various techniques and materials 
according to different maturation levels, and gave us a 
picture of the development of children before they come 
to us and alter they move to the next level. 


The class gained a knowledge of how children work 
and why they do the things they do, some of which are 





sometimes annoying to us but satisfying to them. For 
example, no longer will any of us be dismayed when a 
boy, after completing an attractive picture, writes “JOE” 
across it in large letters, for this, we now know, is a sign of 
justifiable pride and possession. After all, is art not taught 
to develop self-expression, self-confidence, and personal 
satisfaction in creative accomplishment? We learned, too, 
that what we sometimes think of as failing on the part of 
children may really be a period of experimenting or may 
be frustration while trying to work in a certain medium or 
using a particular technique. Such a frustrating experience 
was had by some of us students when we worked with wire, 
but it was valuable, for it made us more understanding of 
children’s problems. 


To socialize the class, the instructor suggested as the 
first of our many interesting projects the making of a tree 
by various groups, paper sculpture being the technique 
used. It offered an opportunity to work individually but 
for a common purpose, the result being truly a magic tree 
with no two colorful blossoms alike but all being parts of a 
harmonious whole. 


Following this were many varied, interesting, and 
challenging experiences in different media—clay, paper, 
wire, metal, cloth, and others. In fact, we worked so hard 
and made so many things that we joked about the cost of 
shipping them home at the end of the session, but keep 
them we would! 

One of the most interesting and valuable experiences 
of the summer was that of listening to a panel discussion 
between selected members of the Arts and Crafts Work- 
shop and a group of administrators. Besides stressing the 
therapeutic value to children, those who pleaded for art 
as a necessary part of the school program made plain its 
practical values, for they explained that art is used daily 
from the time we get up in the morning until we go to bed 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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EAST AURORA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STAGES AN OPERETTA 


HELEN FORMAN, East Aurora, New York 





performance of an operetta featuring American 

Indian tribal life and customs. The play, ‘Dawn 
Boy,” is a Schirmer publication with book and lyrics by 
Cecily Allen and music by Oscar Rasbach. An en- 
thusiastic audience consisting for the most part of fond 
parents, relatives, and friends of the performers, pro- 
nounced this one of the most effective school plays they 
had ever seen, and a number of disinterested visitors 
expressed surprise upon learning that all but one of the 
parts were taken by children of the fifth and sixth grades. 
The production, they claimed, would have done credit to 
higher grade pupils. The success of the play was due to 
the united efforts of the entire elementary school faculty 
and student body. 

For six weeks the study of Pueblo Indian life was a 
school project. The operetta would be adaptable to any 
other western tribe, but this one was chosen for the pic- 
turesque setting and costumes. This study of the crafts, 
tribal customs, costumes, and dances resulted in a pleas- 
ingly authentic reproduction of a Pueblo community. The 
story of “Dawn Boy” deals with a drought-stricken village 
whose people assemble to discuss means of bringing rain. 
The opening scene finds them in conference. As the 
Medicine Man has failed in his rain-making methods, it is 
decided to send a youth to plead with the Rain God. 


| HE East Aurora‘Elementary School staged a colorful 
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“Dawn Boy,” a young brave, volunteers, and sets out on 
his long and perilous journey. The Medicine Man, not to 
be left out, follows him. 

The second scene (the elaborate desert setting was not 
changed, but did for all three scenes) takes place in the 
home of the Rain God. The travelers arrive at their 
destination exhausted, and the sleeping hero is welcomed 
by the Spirits of the Rainbow, the Winds, Thunder, and 
Lightning, who perform their fairy-like dances in appro- 
priate costumes. The Rain God appears upon the steps in 
the background, promises forgiveness to this tribe which 
had incurred his hostility, and the blessing of rain upon 
fulfillment of certain conditions. 

Act 2, scene 1, shows the tribe anxiously awaiting the 
return of Dawn Boy, whom they fear is lost. Silver Dew 
is sure he will return. All gather at the close of day, 
including water carriers and hunters returning from their 
tasks. Someone is seen approaching. It is the Medicine 
Man. who pretends to be their deliverer, but he is found 
to be false. Dawn Boy then returns, successfully shoots an 
arrow so high it fails to return to earth, thus fulfilling the 
Rain God's condition, and the curtain falls as the rain 
comes—by realistic sound effects made by pouring gravel 
through a sieve. The part of the Rain God was taken by a 
high school lad whose stature and deeper voice gave the 
necessary dignity to the part. 











Responsibility for the production was divided among 
the director, the accompanist, and the following com- 
mittees: Scenery; Properties; Lights; Ushers; Lines; 
Dances; Costume; Make-up; Beads; Discipline. A chorus 
of fifth and sixth grade children which took an important 
part in the operetta was seated off stage in front, on a 
graduated stand of seats, at left of audience. They sang a 
number of songs as a chorus, and other numbers together 
with principals in the cast. 

The scenery was particularly admired, and the making 
of it constituted one of the majorprojects of the production. 
As the Mountain plays an important part in the story, 
being the home of the Rain God, it loomed large in the 
background, boldly painted, yet with good effect of 
distance, a road leading to it painted with giant cacti 
on either side. A flight of steps made of boxes, covered 
and painted, upon which the actors ascended and de- 
scended with care, proved effective for solo appearances 
as well as for groups, adding height to the arrangement of 
figures. The side wings were painted in realistic imitation 
of Pueblo dwellings, those in the distance showing the 
ladders used for entrance, and typical windows. This 
elaborate scenery entailed a great deal of work by 
teachers and pupils. A painting of the finished scene was 
used as a guide in making the large pieces and assembling 
them, and in matching the colors used in painting. Cans of 
paint were numbered as to color and used by the children 
in correspondingly numbered areas to be painted. Each 
child was allotted a section and worked under supervision. 
The only part of the scenery not done by the children was 
the sunset sky behind the mountain. The completed 
scenery was a triumph of grade school achievement and 
helped largely to give the authentic atmosphere. At the 
front of the stage, flowering cacti mounted on cardboard 
bloomed in lieu of footlights. 





The costumes were made only after a thorough study of 
the materials, designs, and colors used by the Indians. 
The Spanish influence was noted, and special attention 
given to headdress and hair styles, for men and boys as 
well as girls and women. The boys were urged to dye old 
shirts, headbands, and sashes. Parents cooperated by 
donating materials which were dyed and re-fashioned into 
Indian attire at school. Moccasin patterns were sent to 
each room so that ambitious children could make their 
own. A study of Indian jewelry was made, the coin silver 
used, the turquoise which means long life and health in 
Indian lore, and the important place that beads have in 
Indian adornment. Three hundred and eighty strings of 
beads were made for the operetta by the pupils of the 
Slow-learning Group, from five different kinds of macaroni 
and wooden beads. Some of the shell and bow-knot 
macaroni was dyed a deep red, others, turquoise and 
black. Two holes were burned in each piece with a hot 
wire and they were then strung in various lengths and 
patterns. Some of the necklaces were touched up with 
silver paint while disks of leather painted black and silver 
were added to others to represent the silver medallions 
worn by the Indians. Each Indian in the operetta wore at 
least three necklaces, varying in length. 

The well-trained little dancers in their pretty, colorful 
costumes dyed and made at school, the many-hued Rain- 
bow Spirits, Winds, and the other elements, added grace 
and charm to the pageant. 

The principal points covered in the preparatory study 
of Indian art and customs were: 1. Pottery: The children 
found out about the need for pottery, the materials used, 
the designs and methods of pottery making, and some- 
thing about the men and women who made it. The pottery 
jars used in the operetta were made by the children out of 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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ART AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


STELLA E. WIDER, Lynchburg, Virginia 


vantages, responsibilities, and activities of the local 

merchant. The questions of advertising and of dis- 
play, in various forms, presented themselves. This led, 
naturally, to a frank discussion of window displays. 


Someone suggested that it might be interesting to make 
some model store fronts, in miniature, and show how the 
job should be done! Types of merchandise were consid- 
ered, and the children divided themselves into groups, for 
working purposes. Millinery, dress shops, florists, jewelry 
stores, fruit, appealed to the girls. Boys preferred sport 
shops, haberdashery, shoes, hardware, pets. Again, the 
suggestion came—some might like to make their displays 
for ‘“‘homework,"’ as they could probably utilize many 
odds and ends there, although it was stipulated that all 
displays must be “handmade’’—no discarded toys or 
other objects. 


The results were so interesting and so varied that the 
shops were assembled to represent a street in a shopping 
district—for the benefit of the other classes in the building. 
This led to P.T.A. and, eventually, to a part in the city's 
Public School Art Exhibit. We felt that more eyes than 
those of the youngsters were opened to the possibilities of 
good advertising through artistic arrangements. For the 
art group, the value of balance in design and arrange- 
ment, of color, and of simplicity more than paid for the 
little work involved. 

Men's shoe boxes and boxes of similar size and type 
made good foundations for the shop windows. Those who 
made the shop part in the classroom used discarded poster 
boards. Twoboysmade whatthey called “hole-in-the-wall”’ 
types out of cigar boxes—a music shop and a clock shop. 


A SOCIAL studies group was considering the ad- 
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The bottom of a box or an oblong of medium heavy 
poster board may be used for the back of the window. 
Two wings, not too wide, are taped to the shorter sides. 
These sides are set at a slight angle—for better display 
purposes. Next, a board of the exact width of the back is 
cut. The ends of this board are flaired to fit the flair of the 
wings and the width. An oblong of board is taped to the 
longer side of the shelf—as wide as the maker wishes the 
shelf to be high. This shelf is taped to the wings from the 
under side. 


For the millinery, a small mirror can be glued to the 
back of the display window. Other decorations may be 
added, if desired, but pupils should be urged to keep 
backgrounds simple, to emphasize the merchandise. Tiny 
hats can be made of paper, felt, and all sorts of odds and 
ends. Standards for the hats can be made with a wooden 
button mold and a pipe cleaner. Bend one end to fit into 
the opening of the button mold. Spiral the cleaner to the 
desired height by rolling it around a round pencil. Shape 
the other end to hold the hat in place. One ingenious 
young lady fitted a bit of wire into a modeling clay base 
and then covered the whole with tin foil salvaged from her 
dad’s cigarette packages. (This foil was also used in 
making silver articles for a jewelry display.) 


One of the most interesting set-ups was made by a boy 
for his Sports Shop. All articles were made of clay, except 
the tennis racket, and painted appropriatel y—footballs, 
other balls, gloves, bat, even a croquet set. The racket was 
carved from soft wood and a bit of netting completed it. 


The project can be used with younger children from the 
play angle, and do they enjoy it! 
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HATS FOR MAJORS AND MAJORETTES 


VINCENT JAMES RUNFOLA 
Art Director, Stephen Foster Community Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


give a number in which about twenty children were 
to be baton twirlers. 


| HE dance director at Stephen Foster Center wanted to 


The art department was asked to help on the costumes, 
specifically, to make the hats. My problem was to devise 
a hat that was simple enough for a six-year-old to mcke 
and yet glamorous enough to appeal to a person of 
fourteen or fifteen years. The success of the final product 
was attested to by the fact that every child who saw it was 
in a dither to make one. I've actually lost track of the 
number that were made. 


First, a sheet of cardboard is made into a cylinder— 
9 by 22 inches is a good size. The measurement was 
taken around the head and the cardboard was stapled or 
fastened with paper clips and paste. The jziece left over is 
used to make the top. This top is fitted into the cylinder 
and stapled or pasted. Trim both top and bottom with 
black construction paper. Make the visor of the hat out of 


somewhat heavier cardboard. This is fitted into the hat and 
pasted. 

Cut a 2-inch circle out of red construction paper for the 
cockade. A piece of oak tag, 34 by 4 inches is fastened 
to this circle which is in turn fastened to the front or side of 
the hat. Four circles 1% inches in diameter are cut of red 
construction paper, to be used with the chin strap which is 
made of cardboard 114 inches wide and long enough to 
go under the chin. It is fastened to the hat with two paper 
clips. 

The visor was then painted black and the crown was 
painted with aluminum paint. We happened to have a 
gallon that was left from a repair job. The chin strap was 
painted yellow to resemble chain mail and the whole 
thing was given a coat of shellac. Smalt or other sparkling 
materials sprinkled on the wet shellac made the hats 
glitter as though sprinkled with diamonds and drew 
many an ‘O-o-h" and “A-a-h"’ from those who saw 
them. 
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FOLDING STAGES 
FOR CORRELATION 


KATHRYN J. TWOMEY 
Marlboro, New York 


Studies or English work by letting the children 

make little stages to illustrate historical episodes, 
or dramatic moments in literature, but realized with regret 
- that large classes and limited working and storage space 
made this an impractical dream? Or have such physical 
limitations allowed you to permit only a few of the more 
eager and gifted to work on such projects? The following 
method has been found practical for use in classes as 
large as forty, with no storage space except the children’s 
own desks, and limited supplies and equipment. While it 
is far from ideal in many respects, it does give every child 
a chance to create a three-dimensional illustration. It 
is especially suited to fifth through seventh grades. 


| Se you ever longed to enrich your Social 


Choosing a Subject. The first step is the selection of 
a subject, and in a large class considerable limitation in 
the choice of subject matter is absolutely essential to 
success. Choose a single story and only a very few of its 
most dramatic moments. Or a single topic from a Social 
Studies unit: French Explorers; Eskimo Life; French and 
Indian Wars; the Gold Rush; Ranch Life. The range of 
suitable subjects is unlimited; the fundamental require- 
ment is that it be one that stimulates the child's imagina- 
tion. We all know of many subjects that never fail to 
delight each new class that meets them—Peter Stuyvesant, 
for instance. 


It is worth-while to spend a whole period in discussion of 
the subject because such discussion and criticism stim- 
ulates the artistically slower pupils. While ideas are still 
simmering it is well to get them on paper in the form of 
rough sketches intended only to show what will be where 
in the scene. Let the very timid merely write the words on 
the paper in the right position. 


Making the Stage. Materials: 1 sheet construction 
paper, 12 by 18 inches for Proscenium; 1 sheet construc- 
tion paper, 9 by 24 inches, for Background. 


First choose the background color so that it will be 
suitable for use with as little working over as possible. For 
outdoor scenes, sky color is a good selection. Choose the 
proscenium color to make a good frame for the back- 
ground color. 


Construction: Fold the 12- by 18-inch in half to make it 
9 by 12 inches. Fold in 2 inches at each end of the 9- by 
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24-inch. Lay a ruler along the loose 12-inch edge, and 
make a mark at 1, 2, 10, 11. Move it up an inch or two 
and repeat. Through the two outside pairs of marks, make 
lines from the edge of the paper, 41% inches long. Through 
the other pairs of marks, make similar lines 6 inches long. 
Connect the tops of these two lines, and cut out the rec- 
tangle they form with the edge. Cut the 41% inch lines 
also. Rule lines 414 inches long 1 inch from the folds at 
the ends of the longer background piece, and cut them. 


Join the two pieces by interlocking the 41-inch cuts. 


Making the Figures. When the stages have been 
constructed, enthusiasm is usually bubbling and the 
children are eager to go ahead with the background, but 
it works out better to have them construct the figures first. 
By ‘figures’ | will mean whatever will stand free on the 
stage. It may be a human figure, an animal, a ship, a 
covered wagon, or even some other major free-standing 
prop such as a tree or a rock. Whatever figures are 
needed are colored with crayon on drawing paper, 
leaving a half inch below the figure, and free space above 
equal to the height colored. 


If the subject calls for human figures, some help will be 
needed unless you have a class of unusually confident and 




















experienced “‘figure drawers.”’ It can spoil the whole 
experience for some children if they are merely told to 
go ahead and make the necessary figures. It pays to take 
some time for discussion of the problem. Let each child 
think what characters he will need; what positions they 
will take; and what size they should be to look “‘right”’ on 
the stage. When these decisions have been made, ask 
who feels ready to go ahead and crayon the figures, and 
let them proceed under their own power. Take the rest of 
the class under your wing for a directed figure-crayoning 
lesson. 


The figures must be small—3 to 4 inches high is about 
maximum. They must also be clear-cut and definite in 
colors and values. Start with a standing, front-view figure. 
Crease a 6- by 9-inch paper the width of a finger from one 
long edge. This is a line for the feet. Mark another line 
to divide the figure in half, and still another to mark off the 
top third of the top half of the space. 


With orange crayon, make an oval lightly to fit in the 
top third, and two smaller ovals at the sides just below 
the center mark for the face and hands. Take a color for 
the shirt and with it make a loop connecting the hands 
and touching the face oval. Widen it with enough addi- 
tional strokes to make the arms the right thickness. Add 
more strokes to fill in the body of the shirt, extending them 
not quite down to the center line. Take a color for pants. 
Make a vertical line from the center line to the base line. 
This separates the legs. Fill in the width of the pant legs 
with vertical strokes. Add hair and shoes with a dark 
color, and three dashes horizontally on the face to suggest 
features. 


This is a sort of sample figure to introduce the method of 
construction. The next step is to make a figure which will 
actually represent a character from the scene. Most 
children will be able to make the figure they require if 
you tell them to first make the hands and face the same 
size as the sample figure, but in the position for the new 
figure. Let a child take a few sample poses so the others 
can observe the relative positions of face and hands. 
Once these landmarks are located they proceed as before, 
only this time they must pay attention to suitable costum- 
ing. 


Once they are well away, making the figures is good 
busy work to fill in odd moments, and the supplies are 
right at hand in the desks, ready to use without causing 
confusion. It is often necessary to suggest that the crayon 
be used more heavily, so that the figures will stand out 
clearly. 


Making the Stands. When the class has accumu- 
lated a fair supply of figures, it is time for a cutting out 
and setting up period. If there are more than one on a 
paper, cut them apart, with cuts all the way across the 
paper. Fold back the extra paper at the top of the head, 
and cut out the doubled figures, leaving the base by 
cutting along the fold. Fold back this extra paper front 
and back to make a standard. Brace and enforce it with 
an extra piece of paper 2 inches wide and as ldng as the 


width of the base. Cut slits as shown in the illustration, 
about 14 inch apart, and slide over the base as shown. 
This makes a firm stand, but can be quickly and easily 
taken down for storage. 


There are, of course, other ways to make the figures 
stand. One is shown. Sometimes large figures, such as 
ships or covered wagons, have a tendency to tip forward. 
In that case, a paper spring can be attached to the back- 
ground, when that is complete, to hold the top-heavy 
object in place. 


Making the Background. We have left the back- 
ground until now for several reasons: to prevent including 
too much in it, and especially things which would be more 
effective standing free; so that the scale could be deter- 
mined more accurately in relation tothe foreground objects; 
so that the features in it could be located in proper rela- 
tion to the position of the foreground objects. When the 
free-standing objects have been finished the children in- 
variably make simpler, more effective, better integrated 
background than when they begin with them. 


Set up the stage and the figures, and arrange the latter 
in position. What is needed in the way of background to 
complete the scene? When this is determined, the children 
usually need help in placing the horizon effectively. 
This need furnishes good motivation for an introduction 
to the theories of perspective. 


Draw a rectangle on the board, and on it indicate a 
figure of about the same proportion as the stage figures. 
Tell the children that if our little man is at the seashore or 
on the desert, a line at the level of his eye will be the 
horizon. They like to discuss why this isso. Then suppose 
our little man is in hilly country, and ask a child to show 
where the horizon will be in relation to the eye level. Ask 
if the scenes will show a clear view all the way to the 
horizon, and if not, discuss the placing of landscape 
features in relation to the eye level. Ass soon as they show 
readiness to proceed, let them indicate lightly on the 
background where they need to crayon in the necessary 
scenic features, then take down the stages and proceed 
with the coloring. 


It would now seem that the stages were finished and 
ready to set up for display, but many of the children will 
have original ideas for further elaborations and refine- 
ments, and since one of the greatest values of these lessons 
lies in the stimulation of creative imagination, it is ad- 
visable to encourage all the additional ideas that are 
advanced. When the stages are finally ready to set up, 
they prove to be small and shallow enough so that they 
can be displayed on window sills, as the back lighting 
shows them to advantage. 


If you have modeling material available, three- 
dimensional figures are even more effective than the cut- 
outs, and can be managed without too much trouble, if the 
children bring small candy, individual cereal, or large 
match boxes in which to keep the finished figures. In fact, 
you will find that the basic pattern lends itself to an 
infinite variety of interpretations and techniques. 
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RE children interested in their fathers’ work? 
A George Crout, teacher in the sixth grade of 
Middletown’s Lincoln School, has proved they 

are. He suggested that their art project show something 
of the work their fathers did; the children liked the idea, 
took up their work with a zest. About half the boys and 
girls came from steelworkers’ homes. The mural they pro 
duced received much public praise. From their homes the 
youngsters obtained booklets, pamphlets, books, folders, 
printed matter their parents had received and kept. They 
had copies of pamphlets from the American lron and Steel 
Institute, showing scenes of steelmaking from ore mines to 
finished products. In addition to the many pictures, the 
pupils were given firsthand descriptions from their parents 
who worked at Armco and as a class they toured the 
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mills. They decided the best way to present their Story of 
Steel was in the form of a mural. Each pupil helped to 
paint a definite part of the entire mural. On a large strip 
of oatmeal paper which covered the blackboard at the 
rear of the room, brilliant hued poster paint was brushed. 
As the work progressed, D. W. Jacot, principal of Lincoln 
School, and Frances Dils, Art Supervisor, gave the young 
artists encouragement in their work. The boys and girls of 
Room 11 are proud of their completed job; visitors drop in 
to see it often. Teacher Crout is following up his pupils 
interest in steel; the youngsters enacted a radio play they 
originated, “Young Mr. Verity Comes to Middletown,’’ 
which was broadcast over Middletown's Station WPFB. 
Lincoln School’s Sixth Graders are learning about 
steel—and Armco—in a wonderfully interesting way! 














DIRECTED OR FREE ART 


GRETCHEN GRIMM, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





HE pendulum swings to the left and then it swings to 

the right. They say that is the way with education. 

| know that is true of much of life in general. It is like 
the child who eats too many sweets; he then wants meat 
and potatoes. The child who received no discipline at 
length really welcomes direction. 

This, | suppose, is the way we arrive:at our policies for 
teaching. History seems to repeat itself. For example, 
in the field of art, although | believe we have seen a great 
deal of progress, we have also seen many ‘‘stages.”’ | 
hesitate to say any of the stages were bad. Rather, they 
were all good because they were experiments. Experi- 
ments have the element of the creative, therefore, they are 
commendable. As with the scientist, however, some of 
the experiments failed, but whether failures or successes, 
they have been a means of progress—not a means to 
an end as there can be no end as long as art exists. 

Through these many “‘stages,"’ we saw art in the form of 
a highly directed activity, a completely free project, an 
experimental activity, a limited painting class for all to 
enjoy, and many other types. Sometime after art classes 
had been highly directed, they swung sharply to the left 
and became intensely ‘‘free."’ Following that, some 
shifted back, some remained. Some tried to hit a middle- 
of-the-road type involving freedom, but with a little direc- 
tion. All art teachers, supervisors, and administrators at 
least pretend to have their theories. 

suppose when we simmer down the theories, we find 
two extremes. One is the directed lesson type. Here each 
child does the same thing at the same time in the same 





way (as far as possible). The class is highly supervised. 
Directions are given, children follow, step by step. The 
more teacher-influence, the better. You know the type— 
draw to the first dot with red; cut to the blue line. Direc- 
tions step by step, execution accurate, neat, and orderly. 
Neatness, accuracy, photographic likeness, and order 
are all important elements in this lesson. Results should 
be all as exactly alike as possible. Any variance from 
‘the model" are drawbacks in the grading scale. Orig- 
inality and creativity are nil. The child who could not 
copy usually failed. 

Although | purport no perfect theory or type-lesson, | 
shudder when | think of some of this type which | have 
seen. It is very prevalent in rural schools due to lack of 
time, space, equipment, and teacher-training. But quickly 
may | state that rural schools have no corner on this field. 
It is far too common a practice in many schools. The here- 
tofore mentioned time, space, equipment, and teacher- 
training have influence and are factors in promoting such 
lessons but may | state that history and precedent too 
often direct and dictate to the art class. Uncreative and 
unimaginative teachers sow this field and public-fearing 
administrators cultivate it. 

Now to the other side swings the pendulum and we find, 
of course, quite the opposite type of lesson. In this lesson 
two children rarely do the same thing at the same time. 
Teacher only presents the inspiration and then fades out 
of the picture. The entire lesson is based on originality 
and creativity. No child has to do anything he doesn't 
want to do. He may merely observe instead of participat- 
ing or he can create to his limit. Neatness and photo- 
graphic likeness are unimportant and only appear as 
happenstance. Products are never ‘‘graded”’ nor criticized 
except in a highly productive and encouraging manner. 
No one ‘“‘fails.”” 

In this lesson type we often find children working in 
several different media. The blackboards, easel, and floor 
are used, as well as the desks. Large papers and large 
brushes swing into action. There is no pinched copy work. 

Many times a lovely poem, story, music, or experience 
is used as the inspiration in such lessons. Teacher may 
give the stimulant (the so-called inspiration). Regardless 
of how or where the children receive the inspiration, 
teacher fades out of the picture as soon as the work of 
creating begins. From then on she is with the class only to 
encourage, praise, or give help when it is requested. 

As a child, which lesson would you prefer? As a 
mother? Asa teacher? As an administrator? 
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THE HUSKING BEE 


MRS. RALPH KAH, Teacher; MRS. FRANCES DILS, Supervisor; J. W. JACOT, Principal 
Middletown, Ohio 


ORKING on this scene constituted the culminat- 
ing activity of a unit on Early Middletown, part 
of the Social Studies program of the school. 

Through a careful study of the early history of the local 
community, the children reconstructed a picture of life 
150 years ago. 


The project gave the children many opportunities for 
_ developing new abilities in the field of arts and crafts. The 
outstanding part of the work was the construction of corn- 
husk dolls, a favorite pastime of pioneer children. A com- 
mittee of the class gathered the corn husks which,~inci- 
dentally, are free materials. ; 


Small dots of paint brought faces to life and simple 
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clothing added reality as well as gave the boys and girls 
a little practice in sewing. 


Cardboard was used in the construction of the barn. 
Poster paint gave the children practice in using that 
medium. The background scene gave depth to the picture 
and it was done in colored chalks and wax crayons. 


Such a project is practical for any classroom. All that 
is needed are the ordinary art supplies of the school. 
Cardboard and corn husks are easily obtained, and the 
cloth can be found in mother’s rag bag. With a little 
ingenuity, many things can be accomplished in the field 
of arts and crafts. 























FUN IN FINGER PAINTING 


EVA L. KELLER, Art Supervisor; EDITH BRUNGARD, Art Teacher 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


really let himself go. He knows that until he sees 

something worth-while on his paper, he may begin 
over and over again. There is a thrill to fun of trial and 
error which may show the way to something new and 
better. He sees things produced with his hands and fingers 
that the tenseness of holding a brush, crayon, and pencil 
cannot possibly attain. 


Healy painting is a medium in which a pupil can 


The announcement that we are going to work with finger 
paints creates a happy spirit in the fifth and sixth grade 
classes. | have had the most success by having small 
groups of pupils from nine to twelve in number working in 
our basement kitchen. We have large tables covered with 
zinc which gives a smooth working surface. In order to 
have the pupils use as many colors in their pictures as 
possible, they mix a jar of each color on another table 
until it is very smooth. If it looks dry, a few drops of water 
are added. When we first begin working with finger paints, 
we start with small sheets of finger paint paper and after 
some practice each child receives a large sheet. The pupil 
decides what color he wants for his background then gets 
one-third jar of finger paint and, with his palm, makes it 
perfectly smooth, and then distributes the paint over the 
entire sheet with the palm of the hand. The pupil may use 
as many of the colors already mixed smoothly as he needs 
to make the pictures he has in mind. If the painted surface 
looks dry, a little water may be added and it will restore 


the liquid appearance of the background. Pupils must be 
cautioned not to go over the lines of the picture a 
second time. Each stroke of the thumb, finger, or knuckle 
should be clear. 


The best way in using finger painting is to allow the 
pupil to create his own imaginative pictures with no 
advice from the teacher. Some pupils may need some sug- 
gestions if they lack ideas to prevent discouragement 
which might come from their inability to express them- 
selves freely. | have found some of my pupils making 
scenes of stories they have read, such as ‘Robin Hood,” 
“Robert Bruce and the Spider,”’ ‘William Tell,”’ “Red 
Riding Hood,” historical or geographical scenes such as 
old mountains, young, rugged mountains, desert scenes, 
the mail box. When they have completed their pictures 
they are very happy if their classmates recognize what 
they have been trying to create. All our pictures for dis- 
play must have a title. 


When the pictures are dry they are pressed on the back 
with a hot iron and then mounted. This causes great satis- 
faction to the young artist. Some of the pictures are used 
to cover boxes for gift purposes. Others are used to make 
waste baskets from the 2! gallon ice cream containers. 
The inside is painted with tempera paint that will har- 
monize with the colors in the finger painting which is pasted 
on the outside. The entire waste basket may then be 
waterproofed by coating it with white shellac. 
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CHILDREN CAPTURE THE MOOD 





OF THE RENAISSANCE 


BERYL ORR, Middletown, Ohio 


children who look about them and see it expressed 

in many places. They soon appreciate the sweet- 
ness of Raphael's Madonnas, and the boys particularly 
like ‘St. George and the Dragon.” A real satisfaction 
comes from knowing that the “Last Supper” which they 
have seen many times was painted by Leonardo da Vinci 
during this era. 


| HE Renaissance is really a living thing to sixth grade 


Craft guilds originated in this period and the children 
found real delight in seeing the coats-of-arms of each 
guild. Families also began to have coats-of-arms at this 
time. Some of the children brought in their own family 
coat-of-arms, many of which we found had been handed 
down through generations since the Renaissance. At the 
top of our mural we made original coats-of-arms which 
were painted with gilt and poster paint. 


Next we found that the Renaissance was brought about 
by the Crusades. This was a great adventure for the people 
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of that day. The bottom portion of our mural depicts the 
pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. 


Our attention was drawn for a time to the men of the 
cloth who saved the rich heritage of Greece and Rome 
through the Dark Ages. The children were very much 
interested in the great variety of tasks which the monks 
did every day. Some of them worked diligently to save 
the literature and art of the ages while others toiled in the 
fields and at various trades. Many of these occupations 
are illustrated in the central part of the mural. 


All great movements such as the Crusades and Renais- 
sance must have leaders. This leadership was usually 
found in the people who lived in the castles or who were 
the noblemen of the day. The children really tried to 
create something beautiful in order to show the exquisite 
velvets, silks, and plumes which the people wore. History 
class can be meaningful and interesting if children are 
permitted to illustrate their ideas of the revival of learning 
with poster paint and gilt on a mural for their schoolroom. 
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OUR UNITED STATES 89 cross 





OTHERS 
ORIA F. LONG 


Columbia, Missouri 


Speech as given by Delores Henderson in 
October, 1948 at the American Junior Red 
Cross High School Conference, while 
Charles Goslin demonstrated a local scene 
in water color. These students are among the 
group at Hickman participating in the 
International School Art Program. They are 
students of Mrs. Oria F. Long, Art Instructor, 
Hickman High School, Columbia, Missouri. 


HE International School Art Program was begun in 

the spring of 1946 after a convention of the Eastern 

Arts Association whose theme was ‘One World—A 
Problem in Design.’’ The convention appointed a com- 
mittee to work out some sort of international art exchange 
among students in various schools in countries which 
would wish to participate in such a program. 

The committee found that Dr. Edward A. Richards, 
Chairman of the National Junior Red Cross, was actively 
interested in promoting international understanding. He 
enthusiastically offered the organization and financial 
support of the Junior Red Cross to the extent of $25,000. 

In the fall of 1947, on the basis of plans worked out 
by the Junior Red Cross and the E.A.A., nearly 3,000 
pictures were sent overseas to the four countries then 
participating—Czechoslovakia, France, Sweden, and 
Venezuela. Since that time three others—Belgium, 
Greece, and Japan, have been added to the list. The 
reviewing committees have been enthusiastic over the 
type of art work received. Although the pictures were 
chosen to represent American life and not a high degree of 
technical skill, they have showed unlooked-for proficiency 
in art principles. 

Now let's follow the travels of Jasper, who was a piece 
of art paper. One morning, just after the tardy bell had 
rung, a person came and took Jasper out of his nice cabi- 
net. He was taken over to the paper cutter where his 
edges were trimmed. Jasper didn't see why he wasn't all 
right the way he was, but, since he was handled carefully 
and it didn't hurt, he didn't mind. This person gave Jasper 
to another person—a boy-person named Bill. Bill took 
Jasper to his desk and sat and looked at him for a few 
minutes, then he began to smear something bright and 
damp on him. Jasper didn’t like this because he was 
afraid if he got wet he might fall apart. However, this 
didn't seem to be Bill’s purpose, so Jasper just lay and 
waited. After a while Bill put Jasper upon the bulletin 
board with some other pictures. Jasper caught a glimpse 
of his reflection in the window across the room. He was no 
longer a plain piece of paper—he was now a colorful and 
interesting scene from the Boone County Fair. 

That evening a group of people, among whom was the 
person who had taken Jasper out of his cabinet, came to 
look at him and the other pictures. They took down 25, 
including lasper, and sent them to the local chapter of 
the Junior Red Cross. There they were packaged and sent 
to the post office to begin their long journey. The next 
time the package was opened, Jasper found he was in the 
area office. There some more people, called a reviewing 
committee, chose 50 pictures to be sent to National Head- 
quarters in Washington. They were then sorted and Jasper 








was put into a big box marked “‘Japan,”’ along with a lot 
of other pictures, to begin their journey across the ocean. 
Before he left, Jasper heard some people talking about 
why the pictures had been sent on this trip. He had won- 
dered, so he listened. They said that the people in the 
world today weren't getting along as well as they should. 
There was a lot of distrust and misunderstanding. They 
hoped that these pictures, art being a universal language, 
would be able to bring about harmony among the various 
people. 

Jasper noticed a few photographs among the pictures. 
He was told that these also represented American life 
and were on the same mission he was. 

Now let's leave Jasper, very excited over such an 
important mission, and look at the more technical side of 
the picture. 

These pictures which you see illustrated here are samples 
of what we have done at Hickman in the past few weeks. 
They are correctly mounted on white poster board at a 
cost of five cents each, and are probably typical of those 
which will be received in Washington from schools all 
over the country. All pictures must be done by people 
from the sixth grade through senior high school; no others 
will be accepted. They must be mounted on mats, either 
brown, white, or gray, 15 by 20 inches or 14 by 22 inches, 
which are furnished by the local Junior Red Cross Chapter. 
Each teacher is expected to judge the pictures to be true 
to life and original. She is expected to employ such 
standards of skill work as her professional judgment 
dictates. Of course, their purpose is not to publicize 
American skill, but since our art work will be judged by 
these pictures in foreign countries we do want them to be of 
good quality. The back of each picture will carry a short 
story, 25 words or less, describing the scene on the front. 
On the front will be the age and grade of the artist and 
name and address of his school. The students may desig- 
nate to which country they wish their picture to be sent. 

Last year, 190 schools in 29 states participated in this 
program and this year many more are expected to take 
part. These pictures may be called the story of young 
America, presenting a lively pictorial story of how our 
young people live. Such a sincere interest on the part of 
our young people may evoke a similar response in youth 
of other nations. This is our hope. The Junior Red Cross 
has long worked for closer unity between tolerant and 
thinking people of all nations. Confucious tells us that 
one picture is worth 10,000 words, so perhaps these pictures, 
by passing barriers of language, customs, and color—a 
story straight from the heart of American youth—may 
help to bring about what words have so far failed to 
achieve—world unity. 
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PAPER COSTUMES 


JESSIE TODD, University of Chicago 


E HEAR much about problem solving in education 

today. Our leading science teachers meet to 

determine how better to give advanced students 
more experience in problem solving. Our high school and 
elementary educators meet to plan better curricular so 
that children may have more opportunities to solve 
problems. 


The art class furnishes real opportunities—children 
experiment with materials, and wrapping paper is a won- 
derful material. 


Connie has made herself a blouse and hat to wear to a 
Halloween party. She wore a white skirt, her white deco- 
rations on the blouse repeating the white of the skirt. She 
used red construction paper for the hat and trimmed it 
with white. She used the yard-wide wrapping paper just 


as it was, cut a hole for her head, and tied a string around 
her waist. 

Helen had many problems to solve as she tried to cut 
her armholes first one way and then another. She wanted 
her skirt to ‘‘fit smooth’’ she said. She made herself a 
very interesting bonnet. 

In one of the photographs is a surprise. Do you see 
the white rabbit on the dress? A little visitor from the 
south said, ‘‘] won't be here for the Valentine party. I'll 
be in my own home by Easter so | guess I'll make an 
Easter dress.”’ This is what she made. Her biggest problem 
was not solved when she left us. She said, ‘I'll keep on 
until | succeed. | want to make myself real ears like a 
rabbit. | don't want just a regular hat.” 


Problem solving brings joy to the solver. Can you see 
it on the faces of these dress designers ? 


* v * * 
d-< &. * 
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PUPPET PLAYS PERK UP YOUNGSTERS’ 
GEOGRAPHY 


LILLIAN EATON, Fourth Grade Teacher; FRANCES W. DILS, Art Supervisor 
Middletown, Ohio 


OURTH graders at South School are world travelers. If you ask 

them what an Egyptian beauty has for breakfast, they could tell 

you. Imagination is the transportation which takes them to the 
far-off lands and a lively program keeps interest of every eager 
youngster up to a boiling point. 


| find that children need to play. Play is a desire for change. 
You know that after you have been doing one thing for a long time 
you feel a need for change. Children also need change from the 
same routine every day. Adults do not realize how much children 
suffer from the pressure of routine and adult coercion. | can always 
stir up interest and enthusiasm by making puppets and giving puppet 
plays. 


Children need to have a sense of being able to do something 
which they know is good. For this reason | have them make the 
simplest form of marionette. They make them out of children’s white 
cotton hose, size 5 or 6. From the toe they cut the two arms. The heel 
forms the face, and the top of the stocking forms the two legs and 
body. They stuff them with cotton. They paint the bodies yellow, 
red, or brown, if the puppet is to represent another race. The hair is 
made of black, brown, or yellow yarn. They use only three or five 
strings of carpet thread attached to the head, knees, and some- 
times arms or to the back for simple action. They are made in the 
art classes and then used in relation to other subjects. 


The children compose in their classes little plays about Safety 
First, Health, History, Reading stories, or a country studied in 
Geography. 


This year the children dressed their puppets to represent children 
in countries around the world which they had studied. Parents cer- 
tainly had to keep an eye on souvenirs brought from China, Japan, 
South Pacific Islands, as many costumes looked like pieces cut from 


the grass skirt of an islander or of Japanese silk. Twenty countries 
were represented. 

English classes wrote interesting things learned about the country 
of each marionette. These, put together, made a play called ‘Our 
Neighbors."’ The pupils then made scenery to represent each coun- 
try, two pupils working on each scene. Boys were just as eager to 
sew the puppets as were the girls. 

When everything was ready, the children climaxed their year's 
study with ‘Our Neighbors” Puppet Play to which parents and 
guests were invited. For forty-five minutes these children enthralled 
their mixed adult and child audience. A Japanese lady sang 
“Cherry Blossoms."” A native of the Gounan Islands, attired in a 
grass skirt, danced a hula to the phonograph accompaniment of 
‘Bongo Bongo." Youngsters and adults laughed and applauded. 
Through dialogue they learned lessons for each country. 

This play satisfied the basic needs of children, namely: play or 
need for change and the need to achieve something worth-while. The 
sense of doing something such as this is utterly satisfying to a young 
child and is all mixed up with enjoyment of action. 


Many grownups today would be happier people if the creative 
spark within them had been fanned to a flame instead of ex- 
tinguished by ridicule. This creative spirit is not the endowment of a 
few but is present to some degree in each individual. Some small bit 
of expression that has the spark of originality can be attributed by 
everyone who approaches normal mentality. 

Wade E. Miller, school superintendent, who attended, said he 
heartily approves of this method of teaching, especially geography, 
which in these years of global affairs has become increasingly 
important. 

Information for future years, fixed in the minds of youngsters, may 
some day be invaluable—all because of a puppet play. 
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Illustration | 


Illustration Il 


art room we learn what kind of equipment helps them 

to paint pictures. Dan looks for a color he'd like for 
his picture. (Illustration 1.) A low paint table is handy, 
for one can look into the bottles. Dan uses two flat-top 
desks, one for his paper and one for his paints. (IIlustra- 
tion 2.) A flat-topped desk is useful. His paint doesn’t 
run downhill as it would with a slanting desk top. He 
makes speed working on this flatdesk. Soon he reaches the 
point where he'd like to see how the picture looks at a 
distance. Dan pins it on a vertical bulletin board (IIlus- 
tration 3). He paints, then walks off to see how the 
picture looks from a distance and then resumes his painting 
again. A vertical, movable bulletin board is handy. Six 
children can work at once (when using paper size 22 by 
28 inches). Three work on one side and three on the other 


side. 


R following two sixth grade boys as they work in the 


Dan is new to the school. As he chooses colors at the 
paint table he is with Mary Lou and Vivian. When he 


paints he has Freyda and David near him. He soon feels 
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DAN AND EDAN 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Illustration Ill 


Chicago, Illinois 














Illustration IV 


at home with all of the children in his group for in the art 
room he works with diferent children every day- 


What is Edan doing? (Illustration 4.) He has 
sketched in pencil his idea of a Paris sidewalk cafe. He 
can't find just the color he wants so he goes to the sink 
(Illustration 5) to mix a color. Running water and a 


sink are necessary in every art room. 


Edan paints his Paris scene. He mixes many colors as 
he attempts to make some building look weather-beaten. 
He uses flaming magenta on the hats and dresses of some 
of his ladies. As he fills in his pencil lines the children 
become very enthusiastic about his work. (Illustration 6.) 


Illustration V 


They say, ‘How do you know what Paris is like? You 
haven't been there.”’ He is too busy to answer. The 
teacher wonders how he has caught the feeling of Paris. 
Edan loves his art. He has read much about Paris. 


Edan places his picture on a bulletin board (lIllustra- 
tion 7) so that he can walk off at a distance to see how it 
looks. Edan is a leader in the group. He can put on 
plays, organize committees, and get properties made. 
This makes him very popular. Muriel, as she works on her 
picture, pauses to look admiringly at Edan’s painting. 
Children enjoy the admiration of the classmates. Often 
they give each other good suggestions as they work 
together on the same bulletin board. 





Illustration VI 


Illustration VII 
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Why Not Apr Art Center In Your Home Town? 


STELLA E. WIDER, Lynchburg, Virginia 


OR a long time, a group of art conscious friends had 

felt the need of some place where they could congre- 

gate, exchange views, and slosh paint around with- 
out wild cries from various and sundry sources. 


We finally found a place that we thought we could 
utilize. It was a basement room in one of the oldest office 
buildings in the downtown area. The room had not been 
used for several years. The ceiling and walls were com- 
pletely unfinished. The floor was covered roughly with a 
cement composition. There were no lights and no heat. 
It did have, however, several tall windows, and running 
water. The “running water’? meant a wash bowl in one 
corner of the long room, and a toilet in the opposite 
corner. To reach this room, one must traverse a long alley, 
filled with refuse and garbage cans. 

The owner would rent (gladly) but would make no 
repairs whatsoever. Undaunted, all set to work with 
brooms, soap suds, and whitewash. Then six strong ceiling 
lights were installed, plus a vent or two. We fell heir to a 
nice supply of leftovers from an abandoned Federal art 
project—beaverboard, benches, a counter, easels, and a 
small supply of art paper. 

One of the husbands was impressed into service. 
Through the use of the beaverboard, he converted the one 
corner into a toilet room. Shelves for canvases, an old 
cupboard, and a table turned the opposite end into a 
kitchen. One member lent bridge chairs and a screen. 
The large screen hid the kitchen nicely. A small wood 
stove and some slab wood solved the heat problem. 


Then the alley came in for attention. All debris was 
removed, the necessary ash cans placed under an outside 
stairway leading to the first floor. The alley door was 
painted a bright blue. An interested commercial artist 
obliged with a swinging sign with matching bright blue 
letters, “Art Center.”” The aroup had spoken of the place, 
jokingly, as it was being cleaned, as the ‘Art Center’ — 
and the name clung. When the alley had thus been made 
presentable, the owner put a lattice on the blind end, high 
enough to keep out would-be marauders, and most stray 
cats! Gradually, this end of the alley was filled with 
growing green things, and became really attractive. 


The door at the entrance to the room was painted blue, 
too. The Federal art project also provided a quantity of 
white cotton cloth, previously used for wall covering. This 
was made into draperies for the windows. The windows 
fitted badly, and the views therefrom were not too 
attractive. Beaverboard tables were set up for working 
purposes. With a few finishing touches we were ready for 
our fun. 

Miss Georgia Morgan, Art Director at Lynchburg 
College for many years, had just retired, and needed a 
place for a part-time studio. At once, she became gen- 
eral manager, and still is. She would be able to keep the 
place open more than any of the others could find time to 
do. Any member, however, who wished to pay thirty-five 
cents for it, could have a key, thus enabling him to enter 
if he should find the door locked. Some liked to come at 
odd times and work-lunch periods, etc. There are no 
official titles, but the original membership seem to consti- 
tute a ‘standing committee.” 

It was decided that the place could be kept open, if 
each one would contribute ten dollars, annually. Later, 
some who were unable to attend reaularly were allowed 
the privilege of paying fifty cents each nicht they worked, 
instead; this was to cover heat and lights. Very few, 
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however, availed themselves of this privilege, preferring 
the other way. 

In no time at all, the Art Center began to grow. Soon a 
group ranging from people with leisure to teachers, white- 
collar workers, craftsmen, a farm manager—met every 
Friday night for work. There was usually a model, and 
each chose his own media. Should some one have the 
urge fora still life study, one was arranged. 

A group of young matrons decided to meet on Thursday 
afternoons. This group ranged from those with a little art 
knowledge to those who had none. 

Children’s groups were on hand at different times on 
Saturdays. “Miss Georgia” is nearly always present, no 
matter what the group. Her kindly criticisms and helping 
hand have done much to vitalize all groups. Of course, 
other members drop in whenever they can, to lend a hand. 
Frequently, instructors from the nearby colleges—Ran- 
dolph Macon, Sweet Briar, Lynchburg—come in to help. 
Discussions arise. The silk screen process was mentioned. 
A volunteer from a sign-making concern gave us a deliaht- 
ful evenina in demonstration of his work. FINGER 
PAINTING! An art director from the public schools held 
an informal workshop to the delight of those participating. 
Clay modeling is coming soon. 

In the very beginning of the venture, the Art Center 
held what was then a most unique show—the work of our 
local boys overseas from Africa to the North Pole— 
landscapes, sketches, portraits, cartoons. This exhibit was 
visited by hundreds, and served as an introduction to the 
Art Center. 

Later, a playground director wished to show the craft 
work of a summer group. People came to see it who would 
not have aone to the playground to do so. 

The public school children held an exhibit and sale for 
the benefit of the Junior Red Cross. It lasted for a week. 
The youngsters displayed their work, supplied hosts and 
hostesses, salespeople, etc. A tidy sum was realized for 
the Red Cross. 

ccasionally there are teas or receptions for visiting 
lions. The Center has an annual Christmas party. Christ- 
mas cards of the members, and interesting ones received by 
the members, are displayed. Sometimes, everyone con- 
tributes a bit of his own work. Numbers are drawn and an 
exchange made that way. 

The walls are always covered with work of some kind. 
This attracts visitors and, sometimes, purchasers. 

Honors have come to the members. Some beginners 
have progressed enough so that their work has been 
entered in local shows. A few have had the coveted 
honor to be represented in the annual show of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond. Still others have been 
invited to join the Lynchburg Art Club, an institution over 
fiftv years old, and somewhat careful in choosing members. 

hus, from a small beainning has grown somethina that 
we feel is a credit to the community, something that is 
open to anyone who has the desire to develon a talent, or 
a hobby, and, as one young woman said, “I know that | 
shall never be an artist, but | enjoy tryina. Then, too, 
| enioy the contacts that | make, and the art jargon 
thot | hear.” 

Such a Center can be the means of bringing toaether 
peopole who need to be drawn out, who have hitherto 
undiscovered talent, who need a hobby to overcome some 
other frustration, who may need to be shown the pleasure 
of a friendly atmosnhere, regardless of social status. Your 
town needs an Art Center. Begin on it today! 


























ART AND ARITHMETIC 


At Lincoln McAllister School, Waukegan, Illinois 


These drawings developed from an 
eighth grade arithmetic unit on geometric 
figures. The boys and girls were not 
familiar with the uses of the compass. 
To develop skill in the manipulation of 
geometric tools, | asked each student to 
create a figure drawn entirely with curved 
and straight lines, employing only com- 
pass and ruler. 

‘The results were so pleasing that the 
students asked if they might use their 
crayons to finish the pictures. 














GEORGE LAMBIE, Principal 
MARY CASEY, Teacher 
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CLOSING A GAP IN THE CONTINUITY 
OF CREATIVE ART 


MARY GODARD, Supervisor of Art 


Columbus, Georgia 


HEN “free expression’’ entered the educational 

arena we grabbed the bull by the horns and 

tried the method on our youngsters. At first 
they loved the experiences involved in being one's very 
own self. Each of them became adept at expressing his 
own ideas. Really, the experiment proved successful over 
the period of a year or more. 


Then the complaint department began to chalk up 
items—especially from the third and fourth grade children. 


‘My fence doesn't look right. Please show me how to 
draw a fence.” 


‘Please show me how to draw a dog.” 
‘Please show me how to draw a tree.” 
‘Please show me how to draw a man.” 


Having been warned repeatedly that free expression 
must not be cramped, the children were answered, ‘‘Draw 
it your own way. It is your picture.” 


“But my picture doesn’t look right. | want a real tree.” 


Slowly the interest ebbed. Something was missing; 
something that was very necessary to the children. Some 
of the children would even stop, sit, and not try to draw. 
Discouragement proved contagious. 


It was interesting to note that in eleven schools the situa- 
tion was the same, always affecting the same age group. 
A salesman for an art material company was asked why 
the situation occurred. When he responded that teachers 
all over the country were attempting to solve the same 
problem our dilemma seemed less trying. 


The bull was grabbed by the horns a second time and 
experiments crowded the agenda. Reasoning went on and 
on. To solve a problem for a child is to furnish a crutch for 
his mind. To impress adult standards upon a child results 
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in discouragement or over development. To extract from 
the child the answers to his own questions... ! 


That must be the means of solving the problem, to 
extract from the child the answers to his own problem. The 
child is not sure of the objects he wishes to draw. Really, 
it matters not whether he draws a fence upside down or 
right side up. It matfers not whether he draws recognizable 
or unrecognizable objects. The point is that if he has a 
clear idea in his own mind, self expression will flow freely. 


Therefore, when a child asks how to draw something, 
it in no way hampers his mind to ask him a few questions 
or to have him carry out a pantomime pertaining to the 
question. 


It the subject be a fence—What is a fence? Why are 
posts necessary? What are fences used for? Stand several 
boys around the room for fence posts. Look at them and 
imagine they are posts instead of boys. Move across the 
room and look at them again. What is the diference? 
Did you ever see anyone dig a hole for a fence post? Of 
what kind of materials are fences made? The fight is now 
on; the challenge of the child to find answers to his own 
questions which will help him to satisfy his urge to create. 
Often it becomes necessary to wave a red flag in front of 
the child to excite his mind to action; sometimes there is 
need for a white flag to call a truce to dogmatic state- 
ments expressed by individuals. The value of the whole 
discussion lies in the stimulation of concrete thoughts. 
Any question that introduces to the child a new line of 
thought is well worth the asking, whether it be answered or 
not. A child who is asked the key question, ‘What is 
it?’’ several times, will come pretty close to knowing what 
he thinks everything is. 


And with this type of inducement the third and fourth 
graders continue to make use of their creative urges while 
the complaint department goes bankrupt again. 














MAGAZINE PAPER 
FOR PAPER SCULPTURE 


JANICE G. SMITH 
Buffalo, New York 


large, imaginative flower designs. The printed pages 
provided interesting texture and color patterns. 


Dp torn from magazines were used to construct 


A variety of scrap materials has been incorporated in 
art classes to supplement standard art supplies. As a 
result of experiments using new and different materials, 
greater freedom and originality have been evident in the 
work of the students. 


With a somewhat limited cupboard of supplies, eighth 
graders at Clarence Central School ripped apart old 
magazines donated by the school library to provide paper 
for large, three-dimensional flowers. Newspapers and 
magazines were also brought from home so that each child 
had his own supplies at hand. Solid printed pages, colored 


fashion illustrations, pages of photographs, colored ad- 








vertisements, even the rotogravure and comic sections of 
the Sunday newspapers were used for the flowers to give 
unusual effects. 


A demonstration of curling paper with the open blade 
of scissors, fringing, and cutting spirals from circles were 
the only preliminary steps to creating the flower designs. 
By folding the paper or by cutting more than one shape at 
a time, we eliminated pencil work. No patterns were 
used—as each child worked out his design directly with 
scissors, paste, tape, and the school stapler. 


lt was stressed that one should work out ideas as they 
suggested themselves rather than to keep one definite 
idea in mind throughout the project. The imaginative 
flowers were finally mounted on large 22 -by 28-inch 
boards to decorate the study hall and cafeteria. 
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POLISH FOLK ART 


Paper cutouts from Ostrolaka County, 
Karpie Region, Warsaw. Contributed by 


Elma Pratt, International School of Art, New 
York City 
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POLISH 
FOLK ART 


Ceramics from lIlza Kielce Region. The Benetier 
in the center comes from Urzedow, Lublin Region. 


Polish Art contributed by Elma 
Pratt, International School of Art, 
New York City. 











Ceramics from Poland, 1948. 

The jar and the vessel are from 

Bolimow, Lodz Region. The 

plate is an example of Lublin 
ceramics. 
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A PICTURE OF FINLAND 


CLARA STOCKER, Duluth, Minnesota 





large picture of a Finnish pioneer farm in northern 
Minnesota. 


t THE State Historical Building at St. Paul hangs a 


Juho Rissanen, with the prodigiously long upper lip, 
with twinkling blue eyes and a brilliant European reputa- 
tion, made studies for the work in Miami, from memories 
of his homeland and the suggestions of his Minnesota 
friends. The spirit of the painting coincides perfectly with 
what we know of Finnish activity and industry. 


Everyone is at work, at least all but the young son and 
heir of the faim who sprawls on the doorstep, playing with 


his dog. 


In the foreground, the farmer, smoking contentedly, is 
energetically pushing the plough behind two horses of a 
small and sturdy stock well known in Finland. The man is 
enlarging his field, preparing the soil for the spring plant- 
ing, or perhaps for an early crop of winter wheat. 


It is a beautiful September evening. The sauna is 
steaming. Evidently someone is already taking a Finnish 
bath, though two young girls are busy preparing the 
fragrant bouquets of birch twigs with which members of the 
family will thrash their bodies to a ruddy glow. As they 
work, seated ona pile of green boughs, the girls are look- 
ing forward to the moment when their mother will pour a 
bucket of water on the hot stones which cover the stove in 
the sauna. They will be seated on the upper platform and 
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giggle with delight when the billows of almost intolerably 
hot steam clothe their bodies in a mist of vapor and 
perspiration. Later comes the thrashing with the birch 
whisks and a plunge into the cold water of the lake. They 
will then emerge, knowing that peculiar sense of physical 
and spiritual well-being which in Finnish is called ‘““hyva 
olla.” 


At the present moment, the mother of the family, well- 
shod in blue woolen stockings and black shoes, is milking 
the cow, while in the background a barefoot woman is 
drawing water from a well which these pioneers have 
constructed after the pattern familiar to them in the old 
country. 


Beyond, the lake basks in the calm of Indian summer. 
The leaves on the birches and poplars have turned gold. 


We know that this farm is located in northern Minnesota 
because we can see the superstructure of an iron mine in 
the distance beyond the hills. 


The color was applied to the canvas by the brush of 
one of Finland's greatest artists in Duluth, during the 
summer of 1944, but into the composition are woven the 
dreams, the ambitions, and the nostalgia of the committee 
of the Minnesota Finnish American Historical Society 
which engaged the artist for the work and who followed 
day by day the progress of the painting. 
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WE STUDY THE 
MENNONITES 


ELEANOR OLSON, Teacher 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Compositions by the fifth grade of Medford, Wisconsin. 
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SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 
“OPEN HOUSE” 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Oakland, California 





T IS an annual affair to have open house at our high 
school toward the end of the school year. On this 
occasion a program is prepared for the parents and 
friends after which they visit the various classrooms to 
inspect the students’ work. Naturally, the sewing and art 
departments draw the largest crowds because they have 
most to display. 


All the many visitors who came were more than pleased 
with the art work which | will now proceed to explain. 
The first panel shows flowers and scenery done in water 
color. The students were eager to paint flowers after they 
had been given a good start by drawing weeds, leaves, 
and branches which had been arranged for them. Special 
stress was laid on the close observation of light and shade 
while doing these assignments. The same technique was 
followed when painting scenery, after we had studied 
perspective. This type of work continues on the second 
picture with the addition of a panel of monograms which 
developed from our study of lettering. 


The students began to realize the value of lettering 
when we began to do poster work. We started this as the 
result of an announcement regarding the International 
Poster Contest sponsored by the Latham Foundation. At 
first the class found it rather difficult to think of original 
ideas. But even when they had made some progress along 
this line, some of the better ones were not eager to enter 
an international contest as they believed they had not the 
slightest chance of winning a prize. Although | was in- 
clined to aaree with them | insisted that there was no harm 
in trying. Some, therefore, finished their posters and we 
mailed them. You may imagine our surpise and delight 
when, after three months, we received six beautiful certifi- 
cates of merit. These were attractively done on parchment 
and were distributed on the stage by our principal, along 
with other scholastic awards. Both the recipients and their 
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For open house, these 


parents were highly pleased. 
certificates had been displayed in the upper part of a 
glass case that contained some leatherwork done by the 
students, as the third panel shows. 


This brings us to the question of crafts which were intro- 
duced into our school this year for the first time. Indeed, 
there is much to be said in their favor. What conscientious 
parent or teacher has not at one time or another considered 
the serious problem of youth's employment of leisure 
time? This question deserves an effective answer as far as 
we are able to provide one. How very helpful it would be 
if both parents and children could be encouraged to work, 
if possible, on the same hobby at home. What a blessing 
if there could be healthy competition with plenty of 
encouragement and even awards from wise parents! What 
fun if all the members of the family would agree to make 
their Christmas presents, for example, instead of buying 
manufactured articles! Not only would leisure time be 
well spent but a considerable saving could be laid aside 
for other purposes. But the best result would be the 
strengthening of family ties which is so essential these 
days when so many distractions are ever enticing children 
away from home. How monotony and boredom would 
flee for children, and needless worry for parents, if worth- 
while hobbies could be introduced into the family circle! 


Children will strive for that which has value and attrac- 
tion in their eyes. When, therefore, they have once 
experienced what deep pleasure an article they have 
planned with love and care gives their dear ones they will 
want to make more. Naturally, these gifts are far more 
appreciated than if they were bought ready-made. Very 
few, if any, of the students could afford to buy, let us say, 
tooled leather goods. But almost any studerit could be 
taught to make such useful gifts. The lad, for instance, 
who made the large purse in the lower right-hand corner 
of the case certainly realizes the profit which can be made 
from his hobby for when this purse was first seen he 
received four orders for similar purses at forty dollars each. 
Not only does this boy do very neat work but he works 
remarkably fast. For quite some time he has been in the 
habit of selling mops from house to house. Now he takes 
along a specimen of his leatherwork to show his cus- 
tomers and in this way he manages to pick up not a few 
orders. At the beginning of last term he knew nothing 
about this profitable hobby. Now he owns his own tool 
box, having carefully selected each tool just when he 
needed or wanted it. 











During the month of May when pictures of the Ma- 
donna were under discussion, several of the students 
decided that they would like to paint their favorite picture 


of the Madonna. The ‘May’ panel was the result of 
their efforts. Everyone agreed that the picture at the 
lower left-hand corner was the best. It was done in 
delicate, pastel shades by a poor lad who devoted great 
diligence and patience to his task. |e tried especially to 
bring out the chaste beauty and utter devotion of the 
Madonna. He only seemed to realize how well he had 
succeeded when his picture was put on display for open 
house. Then he said proudly, ‘I’m going to frame that 
and put it up in my room.”’ 


Can anyone doubt that after the labor and love ex- 
pended on this task it could have failed to enoble his 
taste ? 


Most of the work at the left of this picture was done in 
pastels at which some became very adept. | would like to 
draw your attention to the paintings of the four seasons 
on the upper left-hand side. A black and white photo- 
graph cannot possibly do justice to these for they glowed 
with the invigorating hues of spring, the bright colors of 
summer, the glorious shades of autumn, and the chill, cold 
greys of winter. (Miniature pictures of the four seasons 
are found on page 190 of “Applied Art” by Pedro 
deLemos. He can certainly feel complimented for the 
inspiration this one page has given.) They so impressed 
the student who did them that she made the following 
remark: ‘‘The beautiful trees that stand side by side in all 
four pictures remind me of a faithful couple like my own 
dear mother and dad. They have stood loyal to each 
other through all the joys and sorrows of life and they 
have had plenty of pod 


When | chanced to pass on these reflections to an 
elderly mother who came for open house and had been 
studying these pictures for some time, she added her own 
musings by saying, “Il heartily agree with that student. 
These pictures have certainly made me think, and de- 
picted loyalty in a touching way. Only too well do 
those rosy colors of spring remind me of our early married 





life, especially the thrill of our honeymoon. The ambitions 
of our lives blossomed and the love of our children warmed 
our hearts like the welcome, bright colors of summer. Our 
hopes for them were realized just as the rich shades of the 
autumn scene show that summer has done its ripening 
work. Our training had borne fruit, for our children, now 
grown strong, had taken their places in the world. Now 
in old age we are like the winter scene still standing side 
by side more deeply rooted than ever. Although this last 
scene seems cold and dreary it also inspires me with a 
great hope that will soon be realized. For although these 
two trees, now stripped of all their once beautiful foliage, 
seem dead and quite useless we know that this is by no 
means the case. For under their shriveled bark there flows 
the living sap that will one day reawaken them to a new 
spring. So, our everlasting spring in our heavenly home is 
the next and eternal scene for both of us.’ Thus she ended 
her fond memories with the same quiet smile still on her 
gentle face as she took her eyes from the last picture. 
If something that a child has done can so touch the inner 
real meaning of life so as to inspire ideas of loyalty and 
eternal bliss we may feel that something worth-while has 
been accomplished. 


Shortly before the end of the term the students became 
very interested in silhouettes. They carefully studied 
each other’s profiles. Then with the aid of the desk lamp 
which cast their shadows on a large piece of paper which 
had been attached to the blackboard before which they 
sat, all the shaded area was outlined. These silhouettes 
were then cut out, placed on another piece of paper, and 
spattered. As no names were attached to any of the 
pictures they must have been quite good likenesses for all 
who were acquainted with the art students could easily 
recognize them. 


The last photograph was taken for our school paper 
and shows some of the students just before dismissal. One 
girl is shown receiving the final criticisms of her days’ 
work. The art period always passes too quickly. My 
conclusion and that of the students is that a great deal can 
be done with arts and crafts to benefit the individual now 
and for later life. 
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SOMETHING OUT OF NOTHING 





EDITH VERNON, Austin, Texas 


LONG in November and December we all be- 
come gift minded. We are searching here and 
yon for ways to stretch our budget to make it 

cover the many gifts we would love to give to our loved 
ones, friends, and under-privileged children. The time is 
ripe to give your craft students a challenge to whet their 
brains and to develop their imaginations by presenting 
a new problem. What can you make out of discarded 
material? 


Your locality will determine, to some degree, the type 
of discarded material you can encourage your pupils to 
collect, but the following are common to all: ends of 
apple boxes, tin cans, scraps of plywood from the school 
shop, scraps of walnut, mahogany, maple, and gum 
wood from the lumber yard, scraps of galvanized tin from 
tin shop, and 6-inch flower pots which they can usually 
find at home. 


In the picture the hot pad to the left and back is made 
from a five-gallon oil can from a service station. The 
inside of the oil can has a nice, soft, gray finish so it 
becomes the outside of the hot pad. This gives the child 
an opportunity to draw a simple design and learn the 
art of piercing with a nail for decoration. Its beauty is 
largely in good spacing and uniformity of the holes. In 
this problem he uses his knowledge of hemming and bend- 
ing on the bar fold. He learns to make well-formed cor- 
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ners as he fits his tin over a piece of wood, the desired 
thickness and exact size, which he has sawed from an 
apple-box end. 


The two hot pads to the left and front above are made 
of scraps of gum wood. The centers are three pieces of 
aluminum riveted together. They were discarded by 
government classes when they were training aircraft 
workers during the war. The pupil selects a suitable scrap 
of wood and centers his aluminum. This gives him the 
correct space left for a design. The pupil is encouraged to 
keep his design simple because it is usually his first experi- 
ence in wood carving. It teaches him how to use the V or 
parting tool, and the large and medium chisels. This is 
an excellent opportunity to experiment with stains and 
wood finishes. If some pupil, by chance, gets a poor piece 
of wood, he may enjoy using a wood stain before apply- 
ing the finish. If there has been limited experience in 
finishing wood, this is a good time to try something new. 


The teacher should be sure that all pupils know the 
easiest and best way to cut open a tin can and obtain the 
most material from it. The card case to the right of the hot 
pad is made from a tin can. It offers the craft pupil the 
following problems: squaring the tin and cutting to proper 
dimensions, cutting accurate corners, hemming and bend- 
ing on bar fold, bending the upper part across an iron 
bar, rolling the corner around a cold chisel, and riveting. 














After the construction is finished there is the problem for 
each pupil to work out his design and apply it with 
enamels. 


The suite of doll furniture, which would delight many a 
little girl's heart, is also made from a galloncan. The pupil 
cuts his patterns from paper and makes them fit perfectly 
before he attempts any construction. He places the paper 
patterns on the metal and secures them with tape as a 
guide for cutting. Each piece is bent and shaped by hand. 
The suite is then given two coats of enamel. The design is 
painted freehand. 


The birdhouse at the center back is made from a 6-inch 
flowerpot. The bottom is made from an apple-box end and 
the top, from a scrap of 18-gauge galvanized tin. You 
have to purchase the eyebolts that fit in the top and the L 
(or curtain) hooks that fasten the flowerpot to the wooden 
circle. A usable apple-box end is one made from one 
piece of wood. After all nails are removed, it should be 
put through the surfacer to remove the paper and to cut 
down on the amount of sanding required. The pupil then 
inscribes just as large a circle as he can get from his piece 
of wood and saws it. The sooner the pupil learns that a 
good sawing job will save him hours of hard labor with a 
rasp and sandpaper, the sooner you will develop careful, 
painstaking craftsmen. His goal is to secure a perfect 
wooden circle, well sanded. If the pupil has a 6-inch 
flowerpot at home he uses it, if not, we stock them. We 
buy seconds from a nearby pottery at a nominal price. 
The hole in the flowerpot is drawn so that the bottom will 
be 34 inch from the ledge when finished. It is usually 
made about the size of a half dollar, however, the size 
you make it depends on the kind of birds you hope will 
make a home in the house. The hole is started with a 
screwdriver or large nail and finished with a section from 
the rim of a tin can. They make good cutters, provided 
there is about 3° inch of tin left on them when they are 
removed from the can. A\n old knife is better, but few 
pupils remember to bring one. The hole must be perfectly 
round, which is no small task. 


The top is cut from a circle of 18-gauge galvanized tin. 
The center hole is punched and reamed to correct size. 
The holes are punched for bradding. The top is formed by 
hand on a blowhorn stake. It is riveted together with two 
small rivets. The bottom of the perch, or boot as we call it, 
can be cut from the scraps left from the circle. It is 114 
inches tall and 1/4 inches wide. There is a slight slant 
on the back so it will fit the flare of the flowerpot. The top 
of the perch is 3!% inches across and 1% inches wide. 
The elipse must fit the flowerpot just at the top of the ledge. 
The boot is easy to split when nailing it to the circle. A 
good safety measure is to bore a hole in the bottom of the 
boot with a hand drill before nailing together. The design 
is put on the ledge of the flowerpot. The pupil draws a 
rectangle 11% inches by 17% inches on paper and draws 
his design to fit the ledge. Many pupils enjoy using hearts 
in various ways in their designs since this is a love nest 
for the birds. The Dutch Colonial ideas work up nicely 
with a project of this kind. The color scheme is planned 
by the pupil with only one reminder—birds enjoy homes 
that blend with the landscape. We use enamels for dec- 


orations. To assemble the birdhouse the following proced- 
ure is helpful: it is necessary to put a scrap of 18-gauge 
galvanized tin or a scrap of plywood, through which a 
hole has been bored, up inside the flowerpot when you 
screw the nut on the eyebolt. This is to close the hole in 
the end of the flowerpot. Three L hooks (or curtain rod 
hooks) are used to fasten the flowerpot to the wooden 
circle. Place one on either side of the perch and one in 
back on center. 

The three rabbits, just to the front of the furniture, are 
whittled with a pocketknife from a scrap of 24-inch white 
pine. Quite often we use scraps of 2-inch wide pine and 
make a mamma rabbit to go with the babies. This makes 
a nice Easter surprise. 

The five buttons directly to the front of the rabbits were 
made from a beautiful scrap of mahogany. They were 
chiseled out with 44-inch and 44-inch gouges. They were 
used to trim an aqua gabardine dress, much to the owner's 
delight. 

The article to the right of the buttons is a match scratch. 
This is quite useful in many homes. It was made from a tin 
can. A good size is 514 by 3% inches. Bend sides on 
bar fold. Punch a hole in upper end so that it may be 
hung on the wall. Roll lower end around a cold chisel 
with the help of a pair of pliers. The roll is an excellent 
place to lay the smoldering match. It will hold about 
one-half dozen or more and can be emptied when clean- 
ing. A piece of sandpaper, cut to fit, is slid under the 
snug-fitting sides. This can be replaced asoften as needed. 

The horse-head letter opener to the right of the match 
scratch is made of a scrap of walnut. It gives the pupil 
an opportunity to use both wood-carving tools and the 
pocketknife. 

The belt at the very front of picture is made of 2-inch 
scraps of plywood. The pupil draws his designs and 
usually burns them into the wood with an electric burning 
needle. The blocks are laced together with a leather boot- 
lace. 

At the back and to the right of picture is an autograph 
book made from scraps of plywood and 114-inch elm 
wood. It was decorated by burning the design, sketched 
by the pupil, or could be painted with poster paints. The 
finish is either shellac or lacquer and was put together 
with the leather bootlace. These books are made in 
various sizes. The larger ones are used for scrapbooks or 
memory books. 

Last, but not least, is the Sugar Plum Tree, which is 
popular at Christmas. It is made from a gold-lined, one- 
gallon can. Using a large pair of tin snips, split the can 
to the bottom down the side, exactly opposite the seam 
in the can. Cut the metal free from the bottom of can to 
within 34-inch on either side of the seam. Remove the 
upper rim. Hold the gold lining facing you and with a 
pair of ‘‘duckbill’’ snips, cut the can into 1<-inch strips to 
within 14 inch of seam of can. The metal curls as you cut. 
(A pair of duck garden gloves protects your hands.) The 
curls must be pulled out, up, and into position to make the 
treeround. On the end of each curl twist a small, brightly- 
colored gumdrop. 

These are only a few ideas from a rich field in which 
your pupils will enjoy working. 
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ART PROGRAM 


Fifth Grade, Mechanic Street School 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


ABBIE V. STRICKLAND, Art Supervisor 
LOUISE McCUE 
DOROTHY METZGAR, Teachers 


EIGHT BELLS! 


| wish that we all could be sailors 
And sail on the ocean at night, 

For watching on deck on the whalers 
Would give us the greatest delight. 


Eight bells! Eight bells! 
Rouse out there the watch from below. 
Eight bells! Eight bells! 
Rouse out there the watch from below. 


—By Ann Caruso, Fifth Grade 


“EIGHT BELLS” 
by Winslow Homer 


CTION of one-act play takes place at a meeting 
pe the Art Appreciation Club. Members are 
planning a Winslow Homer program. When 
curtains open, one of the club members is putting the 
finishing touches on the background of a large reproduc- 


tion of “Eight Bells.’’ Other club members are expected 
to pose as the seamen in the picture. 


All the club members finally arrive,and meeting begins. 
Two of the boys don oilskins and pose for the picture, 
‘Eight Bells’ as they planned to do. They explain the 
picture. 


The meeting is informal. One member asks questions 
about the artist. Another gives a brief resume of his life. 
They all discuss the diferent techniques used by Winslow 
Homer in his paintings. Other pictures painted by him 
are discussed and compared. Colored slides were used for 
appreciation and to bring out the points made in the 
discussion. 


The pictures that were shown were “Fog Warning,” 
‘Gulf Stream,” “Moonlight, Woods Island,’’ and the 
‘‘Northeaster."’ The entire group sang a song called, 
‘Sailors Aboard” to accompany “Fog Warning.”’ John 
Masefield’s poem, ‘Sea Fever,’’ was recited in choral 
speech for appreciation of the spirit of Homer as he 
pictured the mystery and the lure of the sea. 

Two phonograph records accompanied the showing of 
“Moonlight, Woods Island" and the “‘Northeaster."’ The 
club listened to Beethoven's ‘Moonlight Sonata’”’ and the 
Storm Music’’ from “William Tell Overture.’’ They were 
asked to select the music appropriate for the mood of each 
picture. 

Artist is finishing backdrop for ‘Eight Bells.”” Tom 
enters. 


Tom: | see you're still working. | thought you were 


finished. 
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Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass 


Bob: | should be, but I’m not satisfied with my work. 
George: Don't worry about it. After all, you're copy- 
ing. That's very hard to do. 


Bob: Yes, and I'm trying to copy a picture that was 
painted by Winslow Homer who was a master painter of 
the sea. 





George: Did you know that Winslow Homer never 
copied from anybody else? He always painted right 
from life. 

Tom: Are you going to paint the figures? 

Bob: No, | thought we'd pose a couple of us as fisher- 
men. Chuck's bringing the oilskins and the instruments, if 
he can get them. 

George: Here he is now 

(Chuck enters; they greet him.) 


Chuck: | hope they'll fit—and since | couldn't get the 
real instruments, | made them out of cardboard. 


Tom: They'll do fine. 


Bob: Even Homer couldn't always get the real things 
for his pictures. Once he wanted a ship's bell when he 
was painting ‘‘All’s Well.”” He couldn't find the right 
kind, so he made one out of clay. . 


George: | wonder where the others are. It’s time for 
our meeting. 





Chuck: | saw them coming. 

(Other members enter. They greet each other.) 
Sally: You're posing a Winslow Homer. 

Tom: A good guess—but can you name it? 


Adeline: We all know the name of that picture—it's 


“Eight Bells.” 


Sally: After all, we've been reading about Winslow 
Homer. 

















George: Well, I'll bet you don’t know what the fisher- 
men are supposed to be doing. 


Sally: Im not sure but | think they're using instruments 
to help tell them where they are. 


Chuck: You're right. We call it “shooting the sun.”’ 
We do it at noon, when the sun is high in the sky. 

Bob: Come, come. This isn't a Sea Scout meeting —this 
is an art meeting. 

Sally: Yes, | came to learn more about Winslow Homer 
and his paintings. 

George: Well, while the boys are posing, let's finish 
talking about ‘Eight Bells.’’ 


Sally: | know something about this wonderful picture. 
Winslow Homer always tried to have every detail true 
and honest. If the time of day he wished to portray was 
noon, he painted at noon. Then the light was always 
about the same. He went aboard many boats so that he 
was sure his rigging was just right. This picture is simple— 
a few ropes—the side of the boat—and the fisherman 
posed against the sea and the sky. 


Tom: | like the contrast of the dark oilskins against the 
lighter sky and sea. 

Sally: See how the artist has painted the dense clouds 
that cover the sky. 

George: Only a little bit of the blue shows through. 


Bob: Notice the light reflected on the water. | didn't 
do as well as Homer. 

Sally: See the bright edge of the cloud lighted by the 
sun. 

Alice: | want to hear about other pictures by Homer. 


George: Tom, you and Chuck move yourselves and the 
frame away from the screen. We have a few slides to 
show. 


Bob: Before we see these slides, we should know more 
about the life of this great artist, Winslow Homer. 


Alice: Adeline is going to tell us about him. 
Adsgsline: (Report) (Slide—Fog Warning.) 


Sally: One of Homer's most famous pictures is the ‘Fog 
Warning.” 


Tom: In this we see a cod fisherman rowing for “Dear 
Life’’ toward a great schooner in the distance. 


George: See the outstretched arms of the fog bank 
crouching on the horizon. 


Chuck: Notice how the artist draws your eyes to the 
white cod and to the light waves and then to the fisher- 
man. 


Alice: The artist makes you follow the fisherman's 
anxious gaze toward the schooner and fog in the distance. 

Bob: You can't miss seeing the schooner because Homer 
has underlined it with a white wave. 


Sally: Can you see the pattern? From the tail of the 
fish up to the ship? 


Tom: Homer knew not only the sea, but the people who 
lived by the sea. He know their work. He knew their 
dangers. In his early pictures, he painted many seafaring 
people in and about Gloucester, Massachusetts. 


Sally: The Fifth Grades have learned a song called 
‘Sailors Aboard.”” (American Singer V.) 

Bob: Winslow Homer didn't paint pictures only of New 
England’s coast. During the winter he went south to the 
West Indies, Florida, and the Bahamas. When he was 
South, he painted the dazzling seas and radiant sky in 
water color instead of oils. (Slide—Gulf Stream.) 

Adeline: This is very different. The colors are brighter. 
Another kind of fish catches your eye. The sharks are 
threatening the poor fisherman. 


Chuck: Did you notice the boat? No mast, no sail— 
even the rudder has broken off. He really is in a spot. 

Sally: He probably lost those in a hurricane. I'll bet 
the sharks know that, too. Did you notice what the fisher- 
man is looking at over his shoulder? 

Tom: It isn't fog this time, but something just as bad, 
a waterspout, or a tornado at sea. 

Alice: Do you notice the pattern of this picture? Your 
eyes travel from the sharks to the boat and the unhappy 
sailor and to the wave and the waterspout on the horizon, 
then back with the flying fish to the sharks. 


George: Homer knew that the fisherman's life is filled 
with excitement, danger, and disappointment. That's 
why he put these things in his paintings. 

Bob: Later in his life, he left out all figures and painted 
only the grandeur and mystery of the sea. It wasn’t until 
he heard “the call of the sea” that he became a great 
painter. 


George: Hearing the call of the sea, reminds me of a 
poem by a great English poet. When you hear the poem, 
Sea Fever,’’ you'll know how both poet and artist felt. 

Choral Speech: ‘‘Sea Fever.” 


Sally: The last two pictures were probably painted in 
that movable cabin that Winslow Homer used as his 
studio. They are very different. We'd like the audience 
to suggest what they think would be appropriate names 
for these pictures. Later we'll tell you their real names. 

(Children suggest differeni titles.) 


Tom: We've learned that pictures tell stories and we 
already know that music often tells a story, too. We have 
two very different pieces of music. As you listen to the 
first record, think which picture this music would describe— 
or which would best fit its mood. 


(Member plays “Moonlight Sonata'’— Beethoven. 
Both pictures, “Moonlight, Woods Island,” and “North- 
easter,”’ are shown again.) 

Tom: That was easy to do, wasn't it? Now listen to the 
other record and decide if it suits the mood of the ‘“North- 
easter.” 


(Club agrees.) 


Alice: We have told you only a little bit about 
Winslow Homer. He has painted the greatness and 
beauty of the sea, its strength and majesty, as no other 
painter has ever done. It isn't easy to paint moving water, 
angry waves, salt spray, and foam. Few have done it 
as well as he. For this reason, he is recognized as 
America’s foremost marine painter. 


(The End) 
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CREATING 
DESIGNS WITH 
METAL STRIPS 


NELLIE B. SMITH 


Former Art Teacher 


Duluth, Minnesota 


HESE bird and tree motifs were created 
by Miss Nellie Smith using 30-inch by ! 
or 14-inch strips of ‘Bright tin’’ with a jewelers 
pliers (round and flat), and a pair of tin-snips. 
Marbles, rhinestones, transparent beads and 
assorted sequins were used to decorate the 
trees and birds and were glued into place with 

airplane glue. 


» No patterns or designs were used in the 
creation of new designs. The materials and 
tools inspire neat and interesting designs and 
articles. Students will enjoy experimenting 
with this medium. 
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AN APPLIQUE 
CLAY BOWL 


CATHERINE M. HENSON 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


HE beauty of this bowl will be in the 

boldness of a rhythmical pattern around 

its sides, the texture possible, and the 
opportunity for freedom of expression in its 
creation. 


Although a medium clay may be used, 
the coarser the clay, the better. Terra cotta 
works well in a medium-sized or large 
mould. Rather than working for delicate 
effects and smoothness of surface, the artist 
works for texture and simplicity of pattern. 


The procedure follows: 


1. Select the form you wish to use as 
mould. This may be a tile frame, a simple 
cardboard box, a carton, or a metal con- 
tainer. 


2. Entirely line this form with cloth, 
cheesecloth, or paper and allow some of the 
lining to reach over the side of the mould. 
Texture of the lining will imprint the clay. 
Lay these aside. 


© HENSON 


3. Taking a good-sized ball of clay, lay 
it on a cloth already on your table. Wedge 
clay and roll it out with rolling pin, being 
sure to roll in two opposite directions. 


4. Lay your mould upright over clay sheet and trace around 
base of mould as it rests on clay (Figure 2). 


5. Cut out the traced form on the clay, pick it up and lay it 
carefully inside your mould and on the lining (Figure 3). 


6. Roll long coils of clay one-half inch thick, or thicker. With 
these coils, broken to the needed sizes, decorate the side of the 
carton and thus build the sides of the bowl (Figure 4). From the 
coils, break off any size you wish for decoration along inside the 
bowl. Be sure to overlap the edges as you work (Figure 3). If 
pieces are placed end to end, they will shrink apart when dry. 


Do not press down too much or the pattern will be destroyed. 
Work rather for bold, simple pattern of strong rhythm. Make no 
effort to smooth down the clay. Use very light touches in pressing 
on coils so pattern will not be destroyed. 


7. When you have finished decorating the inside of the mould, 
take more clay aside and roll it out on your cloth as before. This 
sheet, however, should be very thin. 


8. From this clay sheet, cut a piece large enough to line your 
entire mould. Lay this piece gently over entire inner side of bowl 
and press very lightly around the edge. A coil around the edge may 
be added if desired. In any case, edge of bowl should be thick and 
round (Figure 4b). 


9. To remove clay bowl from mould, take a thick newspaper and 
plaster bat. Lay these on top of clay form in mould; pick up mould 


CLAY FLOOR IN MOLD 


BOX ON CLAY SHEET 


cia WITH COILS 
Cont COIL AROUND BASE) 





and reverse it quickly. Lay mould with bowl still in it face down on 
table with newspaper and bat still under. 


10. Remove pan or mould form and then lining. 


Conclusion: If bottom sags too much, as soon as bow! is firm 
enough, turn it over or upright; press center down lightly with paper. 
You may touch up bowl a bit but do not do much retouching. 
Freshness and texture are desired, and the mould lining may have 
left some texture on the clay. 


Four knobs may be added to the base, if desired. 


It is almost necessary to finish these bowls the day they are begun. 
Small coil pieces will dry more quickly than large, solid areas; 
further, the clay should be of the same degree of dampness when 
overlaying is done, in order to make pieces stick. 


If there is a potter's wheel available, the top edge of the bowl 
may be trued before bowl is removed from the mould by centering 
bowl and mould on wheel, if the bowl is round, of course. 


Firing: After bisque firing (first firing), a glaze may be added 
to inside of bowl before refiring. Whether or not an inside glaze is 
used, finish outside of bowl by using an ordinary dark stain. Allow 
this stain to fall down in background pattern and thus emphasize 
design in relief. Add waterproofing; this may be purchased at 
some gas service stations. 


Students will enjoy this type of creative ceramics, not only because 
it differs from the usual building but also because it stimulates free- 
dom of expression. 
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DO YOUR STANDARDS FREE OR BIND? 


AMY GAMBLE BRAINARD, Art Supervisor 


Imperial, California 


“1 WISH I could draw so | could take Art.” This heartbreaking and 
revealing statement is heard many times by high school art 
teachers in schools where art is listed only as an elective. Since it 

is an elective and thus open to any student ‘‘artistic’’ or not, who is 
responsible for the self-limitation expressed in that remark? The 
child who, until he reaches the intermediate grades, is eager for 
anything—drawing, painting, modeling—and is conscious of few 
limitations of his own ability? 


No, teachers, not the child, but you. You, with false standards 
and artificial requirements, are guilty of conditioning young people 
with the idea of art for only those who can ‘‘draw" and thus de- 
priving many of the satisfaction to be found in all forms of creative 
expression. 


This is addressed to any teacher who teaches some art to any 
grade above the fifth. It is to be hoped that it will be read because 
this group of teachers can avert one minor tragedy that has been 
repeated, unfortunately, thousands of times. 


If you were asked, ‘‘Have you ever laughed at a child's attempt 
at drawing, etc.?’’ With what righteous indignation would you 
answer, ‘‘No’’? 


It is probably true that you have not been so obvious, but have 
you put on display the work of only those pupils who draw well; 
or put a premium on neatness; or lauded the child whose ability to 
copy or to draw one particular thing (and does so over and over) 
shows unusual manual skill? Have you? Or perhaps you have 
ignored the struggling attempts of some youngster to do something 
different with his medium? Or failed to “look for the good that's 
there’’ because its execution was immature or fumbling? 


Dear Teachers, examine yourself closely on these points because 
they are important, not to the “‘artistic’’ child or the ones who are 
smugly conscious of their ability to draw, but to that pitiable group 
who, with a feeling for beauty but no “‘talent’’ (that misleading 
word) wishes passionately to say things with color or clay. 


These children are not articulate, they can't tell you who they are, 
and therefore your greatest concern must be not to hurt any, not to 


ridicule nor make any feel his inadequacies but to give them all 
another year to bloom. 


Neither unstinted praise nor license is advocated but only intelli- 
gent handling and wide boundaries in selection of subject, medium, 
and technique. Try to judge each child's work by what he is at- 
tempting to say and by his own degree of maturity. Make him feel 
that his efforts are understood and are worthy of consideration. If 
what you see would be difficult for others to understand, point up 
that obscure quality by naming the picture, or by a short label. Fre- 
quently the child himself will be relieved to have his efforts clarified. 


About the sixth grade, children tend to become impatient and 
discouraged because their manual ability does not keep pace with 
their more mature conception of what things look like. Your job 
is to help them when they need it but much more important is the 
necessity of building up a new sense of values. Stress the action he 
has caught rather than the shape of the figure, stress the atmosphere 
he has created rather than the quality of a water-color wash. Little 
by little he will begin to see what things are important in the long 


run and will cease to worry—and consequently, do better and looser 
work, 


Expression through art activities, although natural to the young, 
appeals to some more than to others as they grow older and their 
interests change. It is not a teacher's province to force anyone to be 
an artist (if it were possible) but it is her privilege to help all who 
come her way to develop the best that is in them. In the field of art 
activities this includes appreciation, and worthy use of leisure as well 
as creative self-expression, so why should anyone be made to be- 


lieve oll or any of these things are denied him because he ‘‘can't 
draw?" 


Let us try to see the whole picture, the child growing into the 
adult and what the freedom (in his own mind as well as in the whole 
school curriculum) to draw and paint or make things will mean to 
that adult in his daily life. Try to see this, and you will never again 
constrict a youngster's desires by making him believe that he may 
not try because he cannot do. 
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FIBER BOARD 
FRAMES 


The front view shows a frame with 2 
pieces of fiber board glued together to 
form a rabbet in which to place the oil 
painting. It is very hard to fasten the 
wire screws to this type of frame, although 
it will work by scratching out a place and 
filling that with plastic wood. Rough 
whiting may be tinted on the edges to 
harmonize with the painting. 

In the rear view a small frame was 
used for the center. Then the straight 
pieces of fiber board are glued together 
to form this frame. The wire screws can 
be put in the wood part. 


Put enough glue in the water so that it 
is slightly “tacky” to the touch and then 
as much whiting as necessary for a thick 
mixture. Put this on with an old paint- 
brush and let it dry. If it is not quite thick 
enough, the water will warp the fiber 


board. 











East Aurora Elementary School 
Stages an Operetta 


(Continued from page 221) 


r-mache, molded over a genuine Indian jar. 


par : 

9. Weaving: The use of blankets, materials needed 
for weaving, their source, Indian looms and method 
of weaving, the men and women weavers, were 


studied with pictures and descriptive text. On the 
stage, two faithful facsimiles of western looms were 
ysed, at which two Indian women weavers were 
shown seated at work as the curtain rose. 3. Basket 
Making: The use of baskets, their manufacture by 
the Indians, the raw materials, designs used, colors, 
and shapes were studied. 

Thus, with s’x weeks of intensive preparation, the 
teachers giving generously of their free time, the 
East Aurora Elementary School was able to give a 
pretty operetta which embodied many educational 
features, brought out a splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion and enabled many children to take an active 
part 


Teacher Goes to School 
(Continued from page 219) 


at night—in our personal appearance, in the prep- 
aration of our food, in making our homes attractive, 
and in many other ways. There was no such 
justification for a mathematics program nor for any 
other subject. From this discussion, we learned that, 
although art needs no defense, we must acquaint 
our administrators, school board, the public, and 
other teachers with its many worth-while values. 

The work of the summer culminated in an exhibit 
in which all participated. Held in the rather formal 
Deering Library, it attracted much attention and 
caused a great deal of comment from students and 
outsiders. It was a bit unusual to see in the cases of 
those stately halls frisky clay pups, unique toys, 
grotesque masks, quaintly-dressed papier-mache 
figures, hats that might have been made by Lily 
Dache, stuffed cloth animals that looked like none 
anyone had ever seen, weird finger paintings, 
ferocious-looking wire dragons, and other unusual 
animals, humorous puppets, and dozens of other 
unusual creations. Interesting, too, were the things 
that could be used for personal adornment or home 
decoration—appliqued felt mittens, glamorous 
embroidered bags, belts and hats, charming sten- 
ciled linens, elegant, sculptured metal containers 
of various kinds, artistic wall decorations, and many, 
many other attractive articles made from inex- 
pensive materials ingeniously used. 

On the last day, when we ‘‘graduated,"’ a 
group from the Workshop gave a very clever and 
humorous shadow puppet performance of the 
opera, ‘Peter and the Wolf,” really a ridiculously 
funny take-off on modern education. Although 
it was given only for fun and to put the ‘‘profs on 
the spot’’ and was not meant to prove anything, it 
did show, incidentally, that art makes other sub- 
jects more interesting. 

So that the professor can improve his course next 
summer, he asked that the students evaluate the 
work, a reversal of the usual college procedure. 
Such an evaluation included the following: 

1. The course was really an excellent one in 
child guidance and development. 

2. It was practical, for the educational principle 
of ‘learning by doing” was employed. 

3. It was of therapeutic value to the students 
themselves, for many came with problems after a 
year's teaching, and in this creative work, a change 
was offered. 

4. New friends were made, and excellent ideas 
were shared. 

5. The students gained a knowledge of how to 

Promote better art programs in their own com- 
munities upon their return, thus improving the life of 
the children. 
6. The products were such that every student felt 
like writing “JOE” across each piece of his work, 
for satisfaction and confidence were gained by us 
just as they are gained by youngsters in their art 
experiences, 

| \t proved that the classroom teacher can 


teach his or her own art. 
- just as the personalities of children grow 
through their satisfactory art experiences, so, too, 


the 


ve d as they acquired new appreciations. 
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Milton Bradley Finger Paints can help you realize 
the full possibilities of what is probably the most 
natural medium of artistic expression. 


They are invitingly smooth, clean smelling and remain 
free from lumps despite radical temperature changes. 


Colors are brilliant, uniform, and blend easily to any 
desired shade. They are economical and easily washed 
from hands and clothing. Red, yellow, green, blue, brown, 
black— packed in gallon, quart, pint, half pint, and quarter 


pint jars. Write today for full details. 


Be sure to Visit The Milton Bradley Exhibit 
National Education Association, 
Booth G-11, Atlantic City 
February 25 to March 2. 


FIRST CHOICE FOR DEPENDABLE QUALITY SINCE 1860 





+s + © 
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SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 








9. The greatest value lay in the fact that the 
course was a demonstration of Democratic class- 
room procedures, Democratic with a capital D, a 
desirable pattern for all teachers to follow. 

Go back to school, teachers 





rsonalities of the students in the course de- 


Buy the Best 
Buy Barclay 


KILNS 


Firing errors waste time, clay, glazes. 
Save all three with a Barclay. Low 
prices, economical operation increase 
Barclay savings. 12” square chamber. 
Interlocking insulation. Treated metal 
cases. Write for free details... now! 


ROGERS Electric Kilns tin. ron: Fe. 














Every child in every school x * 

in the country should know Ihe J-E LEY ]>ictures 
and through them become familiar 
with the great paintings of the world 


and have his own collection. Price 


TWO CENTS each, size 54 «8 
Teachers and educators agree that 
picture study is needed more than 
ever today 

Why not send 60 cents for 30 famous 
art subjects, or 30 selected especially 
for children? 

For SPRING BIRD STUDY. A set of 25 common birds in colors, 
size 7x9, with a brief description of each, for $1.00. Very 
instructive 

56-page CATALOG with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents; an education in itself 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


















BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
THIRD aie ' 
PRIZE 
SET OF 
SPEEDBALL 

PENS 

SECOND PRIZE 

SET OF 
SPEEDBALL INKS 





~ 


FOURTH AND FIFTH PRIZES... 
SPEEDBALL TEXT BOOKS 











HERE'S YOUR CHANCE TO HAVE 
SOME FUN AND WIN ONE OF THESE 
PRIZES. JUST WRITE A JINGLE 
ABOUT WHY YOU LIKE TO USE 





SPEEDBALL PENS 


REG. US. PAT.OFF 


AND LETTER IT WITH ANY STYLE 
OF SPEEDBALL YOU PREFER ... 
SEND IT TO “CONTEST” CARE OF 


FAST AND SMOOTH s 


5 tip styles tr 8 sizes 
give you a Speedball 


en ror every drawing 
and lettering need! 


4% DRAWN WITH A,F-B & C SPEEDBALLS IN SPEEDBALL INK + 
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AN yy - Fey 


seajopory Holiday 


Hello There! 

As the daylight hours grow longer our thoughts 
turn to the coming summer months and the travel 
pleasures they offer. For a vacation of pure de- 
light, the French National Railroads bid you wel- 
come to France and all of the exciting pictures 
conjured up by the mere mention of this beautiful 
country. The Eiffel Tower—the Rue de la Paix—the 
Sorbonne—Paris—Brittany—Nice —Notre Dame— 
Marseille—The Louvre—all of these celebrated 
spots wait for your visit, and the French National 
Railroads are waiting to help you plan your trip. 
Of particular interest to the traveler is the new 
folder titled ‘“$400—4 Weeks in France."’ This 
useful booklet offers a choice of three tours with 
various time distributions between Paris and the 
province tours. An illustrated budget including 
hotel, meals, transportation, and an approximate 
daily expenditure helps to bring about an under- 
standing between your travel dreams and the 
realistic limits of your purse. Send your request for 
‘*$400—4 Weeks in France” to Mrs. S. T. Gouriou, 
French National Railroads, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20,N. Y. 


Under its delicately-tinted sky, France is a land 
of art and history. Each of its provinces has its own 
customs, architecture, and style of cooking, in an 
atmosphere full of grace and elegance. Perhaps 
you prefer to spend your time in Paris, wander 
through the beautiful streets with their outdoor 
cafes and flower-vendors, visit the stores that are 
the Mecca for shoppers all over the world. If 
you're in a roving mood, France offers a vacation 
of contrasts, from the breath-taking beauty of the 
Alps to the sunny beaches of southern France— 
and you won't want to miss the story-book quality 
of picturesque Brittany and Normandy. The 
French Railroads and their motor coaches can 
create a vacation tailor-made for your traveling 
taste. Write for information and travel details to 
Mrs. S. T. Gouriou, The French National Rail- 
roads, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


And while we're on the subject of European 
travel, the Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass., has just the kind of tours that 
teachers enjoy. Divided into groups according to 
academic interest, they are lead by faculty mem- 
bers of well-known colleges and universities. At 
this writing there are some vacancies. If you are 
interested, contact Mr. Charles E. Bailey at the 
above address. If you are too late for this year, 
perhaps you can head the list for the following 
season. 


Until April, 
Happy Holiday 





— 


TRAVEL WHERE and WHEN you please 
in BRITAIN! 


SAVE UP TO 40% WITH 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
MILEAGE COUPONS 


Here's a great new travel plan which enables 
you to go up and down Britain just as the 
spirit moves you—at a saving of up to 402! 


Ss 
0° miLe 
_ minimum v Third Class 


AP First Class $22. 


$33 60 


d) 
4 desire 
) units * 
(padition® 





Make your itineraries more flexible! 
Mileage Coupons are good for rail, steamer 
and other travel facilities of British Railways 

. and for seat and berth reservations on 
trains, and cabins on certain Cross-Channel 
Services. 

MILEAGE COUPONS NOT OBTAINABLE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN... SO “STOCK UP” WITH 
THE TRAVEL BARGAIN OFA LIFETIME! 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 
any of the British Railways Offices 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, IIl., 39 South La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 


In Britain Travel Means 





. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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for Teachers and Pupils. 
Use the UNIQUE CVH-METHOD for painting on textiles, pottery, 
tole-ware, wood, paper, glass etc. A fascinating medium, don't be 
without it. 

Write for free School-pamphlet. 
CVH LABORATORIES CO., 396-S Coit St., Irvington 11, N % 
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NEW 1950 
CATALOG 


POTTERY 
SUPPLIES 


and 
EQUIPMENT 


Available on Request 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS +« INDIANA 


SPPLIEE and fooruter | 








WME SEND 6% FOR CATALOG 
ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 








ETCH-ON-GLASS SET 


A simple, inexpensive craft for everybody. Cut $4.50 
your own stencil on our Stencil Tape; adhere 1 
it to glass; apply Etch-On-Glass cream. Re- %# 
move after 10 minutes and design is frosted 
onto glass. Each set includes a tube of cream 
and one roll of stencil tape. 
+ 
Complete CATALOG of HANDICRAFT 10¢ 
SUPPLIES (Handling Charge) 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


770-774 Carnegie 











If you have not received our #16, 
68-page Catalog, which has in it 
; hundreds of Craft items of interest to 
your Crafts Department, we will be glad to send one to you. 
CRAFT PROJECTS . INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS e LACINGS e TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together projects for Young and Old. 
The catalog will tell you the rest of the story. 


OSBORN BROTHERS, 4°) 200° 
3 West Jackson Boulevard eens 6, Illinois 











DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
pt. SA350 . Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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GRUMBACHER “SYMPHONIC” 










WATER COLOR SET No. 30-17 


Sixteen brilliant colors 
in a “Symphonic” ar- 
rangement —to aid in 
visualizing color theory. 
Set contains a tube of 
“Brilliant’’ White and 
fine water color brushes. 


$3.50 



















GRUMBACHER SQUIRREL HAIR 
WASH BRUSH 
SERIES 4018 Point 
Guaranteed. 
Large size. Set 
in rust-proof ferrule. 
For advanced students. 


35¢ each 




















GRUMBACHER WATER-SOLUBLE 

BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
Brilliant and flat-drying 
block printing inks for class- 
room use. Thins with water, 
washes easily off hands and 
>, equipment. Black, white and 
10 colors. 


Ix 
tubes 
(1X4) 
35< each | 
AT BETTER ARTIST'S MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





464 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK |! NEW YORK 
M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD., 64 Princess St., Toronto 2, Ont. 





THE ANSWER 


TOA TEACHER'S PRAYER 





\ A >) 3 ART MOLDING —_ the 
Ks quiet, comstructive pastime 
to keep students absorbed! 










Ideal for all school projects, Hobby- 
Craft offers choice of over 100 
different flexible rubber molds, 13 
complete kits! 


Brings history, geo peography, 
nature to life! Widely 
endorsed by educators. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER —OR WRITE FOR CATAL 


Bersteds Hobby -Craft. Tue 


MONMOUTH ILL 





M. GRUMBACHER 





1 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
Catalog of Leathercraft 
Patterns and Designs 


! 16 pages, hundreds of illustrations. 
| Well worth 25 cents. 


[ NATIONAL WESTERN SUPPLY CO. 
1419 Larimer St., Dept. H 
Denver 2, Colorado 


BR cxvccesctbcosnsonsacenigpen 





























Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 





@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 

useful articles. 





@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...Of Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 

Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 





METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. SA 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 


METAL GOODS COMPORATION/ 
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COLOR SLIDES: Painting, Architecture, 
* Applied Art, Art Educa- 
tion. Recently completed: “For Modern 
Living’’—ninety color slides, 2” x 2”, made 
of interiors and objects in the exhibit in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, Sept.—Nov. 
1949. 
COLOR PRINTS: Domestic and Foreign. 
* All sizes. More than 
2000. Illustrated catalogs. 
PROJECTORS, FILING CABINETS and 
CARRYING CASES for 2” x 2” slides. 


Request free prospectus and quotations 
Write to Dept. S 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. I., New York 

















A COMPLETE LINE OF 





POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS —GLAZES —COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 








Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
. Write Dept.-CE-51 for catalogue and 


form quality . . 
data on complete line of glazes firing at Cone 010. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18,Md. 

















The PUPPETEERS of AMERICA 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOUNDED IN 1937 
MAINTAINS — A free circulating library of the 
best books on puppetry—Free traveling educational 
exhibits—A staff of advisors to assist members with 
their individual technical problems. 

PUBLISHES — Its own magazine — Puppetry 
ournal. 

SPONSORS Anannual Festival for Professionals, 

Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Therapists. 


ADULT, JUNIOR, AND GROUP MEMBERSHIPS 


1950 FESTIVAL e JUNE 27-28-29-30 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 
For Information on Membership and Festival: 
WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Theatre Studio, Western College 


























Every School Should Have 
UNIVERSAL’S 
New 1950 Supply Catalog 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 
on first order for $2.00 or more. 


\ UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
























Catalog lists all items needed for 
working in plastics, leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also weav- 
ing, printing, and bookbinding. 
Looms, books, and instruction aids 
are listed and illustrated. Complete 
tools and supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses. 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 





Address 
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letterhead. This 39-page booklet has the available 
prints listed according to size and type, such as old 
masters, moderns, large, small, etc. Under these 
general headings the artists are listed alphabeti- 
cally, with the title of their works, prices, and con- 
venient order number. Sixteen illustrations enliven 
this catalog that is printed on ivory paper, a worth- 
while addition to your source reference file of 
available prints. Send 3 cents with your order, 
written on school letterhead, for the catalog of 
H. Felix Kraus. Address requests to Items of 
Interest Editor, 103 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before April 30, 1950. 


+ * * 


Slides for the Exhibit ‘For Modern Liv- 
ing” are available through the organization of 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann. This exhibit was held in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts from September to 
November 1949. Leading designers from the 
United States and European countries contributed 
to this exhibit and this can be brought to your 
classroom through the use of these slides. Subjects 
cover design in interiors, furniture, applied art, 
ceramics, glass, textiles, and objects for daily use. 
For details as to prices and availability, write to 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, 
Long Island, New York. 


New 23 Karat Gold Decalcomania Trans- 
fer Sheets are now available for decorative use 
through M. Swift & Sons of Hartford, Connecticut. 
This unusual type of gold decoration is known as 
“Golden Touch" and can be applied with ease to 
wood, metal, leather, glass, or almost any smooth 
surface. Your local art supply dealer will soon 
have ‘‘Golden Touch” transfers in stock. 


Handy and Harman Announce Com- 
petition for fellowship in the fourth National 
Silversmithing Workshop. This intensive four-week 
course opens July 31 and ends August 25. Regi- 
nald H. Hill, noted British silversmith, will conduct 
the conference. Write for applications to the Craft 
Service Department, Handy and Harman, 82 
Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. The deadline for 
entries is April 1. This year's conference will be 
held at the School for American Craftsmen, now a 


part of the Institute of Technology in Rochester, 
New York. 


Ford Motor Company Announces Indus- 
trial Arts Competition with cash awards for 
outstanding workmanship and design in the divi- 
sions of woodwork, metalwork, mechanical drawing, 
printing, model making, plastics, machine shop, and 
electrical work. This competition is open to students 
in industrial arts and vocational classes in all 
schools, from grade seven through twelve. Entries 
are regular class projects made in the school shops 
under the supervision of an instructor. Formerly 
sponsored by SCHOLASTIC Magazine, this com- 
petition was taken over by the Ford organization 
when it became evident that interest in the program 
had outgrown the facilities of the magazine to 
handle it. Those interested may obtain further 
information by addressing inquiries to Industrial 
Arts Awards, Ford Motor Company, 3000 
Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 





ASK US ABOUT 


Flexola | 


The NEW Art Medium 






BINNEY & SMITH CO. #!F 2245 


iia 











COMPLETE STOCK OF 


LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens, and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalogue 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 














SHELLORAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 











* Raid 


MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA3-50 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 














SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Earscrews Plastic Shapes 
Pinbacks Shell-Arrt Kits 
Cameos Plastic Jewelry Boxes 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 
SHELL ART NOVELTY CO., Cor. Sth and Moore Sts., Phila. 48, Pa 
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METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 






LEATHER & CRAFT SUPPLIES 











eee Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 


Thousands of items for the Leathercraft @ Materials for Metal Working, 

teacher ond student..Leother supplies.. including silver, wires, enamels and 

Tools... Books. . Patterns. . Designs .. enameling outfits for jewelry making. 

Art projects + Send 10¢ today to cover @ Metal-Working Tools 

handling charges. 2 Books and Portfolios IRR Rr 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES one reliable source 
Dept. SA3, 245 South se Street 


Los Angeles 14, California 


@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Pewter, Copper and Brass 


Send 50 cents for new catalog S of art 
metal and jewelry equipment. Payment 


refunded on $3.00. 








for everything 
you need 

















NEW 1950 Whether you work at ceramics 
PLASTICS SUPPLIES CATALOG METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. ... of play at it... make HAR- 
press. Full details on Plexiglas, Lucite rods, sheets 10 Th Str t Providence. R. | ROP your buying headquarters. HARROP SUPPLIES 
Acetates, cements, dyes, buffs, molding sets, tools, omas ee ice — For fun or for profit... your work Pottery Clay 
; kits, accessories. Everything in plastics. Gives deserves the best . . . that's lazes 
sizes, colors, etc. Price 10c, stamps or coin, with HARROP. Engobes or Colored 
catalog lips 
PLASTICS MFG. & SUPPLY CORP. HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES ELECTRIKILN Decorating Lustres 
Dept. S-3 © 4707 Euclid ¢ Cleveland 3, Ohio for more than 20 School Crafts For ceramic studios, schools, lab- Underglaze Colors 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- ‘ is Overglaze Colors 
oratories. Range of sizes. 7. floor 





plies and materials for every school craft. Full of infor- Pottery Tools 








mation and illustrations that will help you. Includes and table models. Kiln Supplies 

ime leather textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic WRITE US your problems... we'll be happy to 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. . 


SOFT-STONE, ALABASTER, SOAPSTONE O08 Ga. SRE ee hae de dnn 40. Catt share our knowledge. BE SURE TO REQUEST CATALOG. 











dit . 

ae For Coming Seal, on feateapd in October tHannrop Conamlc Sawice Co. 
ced Sculp Kits $1.50, $2.50, $5.00—Blocks and Boulders 
alf- FREE INSTRUCTIONS AND PRICE LIST EARN EXTRA MONEY ELECTRIKILN DIVISION ¢ DEPT.S = 
‘als SCULPSTONE INC 791S.LAZELLE ST. © COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 
Its, 178-S6 Suffolk St. New York 2, N. Y. For that Class or School Project 

ny 











Our Leathercraft Kits make up into useful and 
practical gift items for every person or home, 
and sell readily. Every Kit is complete and no 


C A M Pe S an d S C H Oo Oo L S . previous experience is necessary. 


i 5 a Over 70 different items are listed in our new 1950 
Send for catalog—10¢ will find in Connolly's just the ral lus 2 I"Get A ted” Off 
Mail Orders Given Prompt supplies they need — Tools, a ee pital ice ™ 




























Attention Accessories, Lacing — and, of coupons. Send for your copy today. 

Black Alligator Calf course, the largest and finest CLASSROOM CRAFTS 
Wallet Kits—$1 stock of Leather in town! S. & S. LEATHER COMPANY, INC. Hundreds of ideas. Ilustrated designs IN COLOR. 
J. J. CONNOLLY, 181 William St., New York 7,N. Y. 35 Norwich Avenue © Colchester, Conn cticut \\ Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 








Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
A . * ae ft 





ee ~ 





sive, unusual and practical. Ideal 
scinal cif 





pat- 


= . 
. : -° : 

: é ° ene. teee 

ies. : THE ART TEACH ER contains 384 Pages THE O-P CRAFT CO.INC. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
1 
! 








of Illustrations ... . 
instructions ... . 
Ideas .. . « like these 
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Ceramic 


MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


DECORATING COLORS — easy to use, specially pre- 
pared (ready to use—in liquid) for application to 
green, leather hard, bone dry and biscuit stages, prior 
to the glaze. Limitation and application problems 
narmally found in Engobe and Underglaze colors are 
eliminated. ANY SHAPE EASY TO DECORATE. 
For our low prices, colors and further 
information, write to Dept. SA-2. 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 





Here are pages packed with illustrated ideas 
and instructions — Drawing simple objects, 





— 
blackboard illustrations, design units, paper 
_— work, poster work, modeling, lettering, toys, 
sewing, weaving and holiday projects—just the 
things that help in making good art lessons 
better in grade and junior high classes. 312 
pages of illustrations, 32 in full color—special 
96-page all illustration section—as handy asa 



































wa dictionary and so practical you'll like every 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y., 14,N.¥. (WA 4-6019) 
sen 

tion. «26 

new Send for your copy—you'll always be glad 

loss. have i ' 

, you have it: 

list? : 





PEWTER 
SHEETS and CIRCLES 





NC. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 






































| | 
— ! Padraig ARTS Magazine ' | Pewter, the most popular metal, is now | 
— | Send rinters Bidg.. Worcester 8, Mass. | available for the first time since the war. 
| ' ‘ me a copy of... | 
— THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos tides lice aaitenih cialis tae 
IES | ae is $7.50—Send postpaid. | 
Sill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended | . . 
| ‘ ~ 
; to regular subscribers to School Arts. , a —— — meg apa 
. jarrison Street, Ea nge, New Jersey 
Nan 
>xes 1 7 I Retail Stores 
School Address 12 E. 41st Street 54 So. Harrison | 
. 48, Pa -_ AN LL ae ' erased a ne 
I mas aes ee ee eae eer Be aS ee sce neat 
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A COMPLETE 


SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 


WA Faculty ¢ Libraries 
* Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
¢ Graduate School ¢ Climate 


Pal AG ree Recreational Program 
Ser Week-end Vacations 

ij 

L 





SUPARAER SESSION 


ART DEPARTMENT 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
First Term: June 12-July 22 
Art History and Criticism 
Design ¢ Drawing « Painting 

Jewelry and Metalwork ¢ Ceramics 
Sculpture « Print Processes 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 
Art History ¢ Design « Drawing 
Painting « Print Processes 
For complete information write to the Dean of the 


Summer Session, 518 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


New ENGLAND DART 


SCHOOL 





Write for 1950 Two-Color Folder Entitled 
“SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART” 
30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publicati 
leave their studios part of each day to teach you to become a 
successful artist. Art for television —A dvertising —Design—Car- 
tooning—Interior D ati Design—Fashion and 
Book Illustration — Fashion Design — Drafting — Construction. 
Co-ed. 28th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-50. 
Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 

















School of Design for Women 


105th Year ..... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustrating, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTALoc 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








Cancer is curable if discovered early and treated properly 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 














DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 


CHICAGO 






Founded 


ores 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 














SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Summer Session 


Special rates for teachers in active service... Living accommoda- 
tions available on and near the campus . . . Organized social 
and recreational program 

Summer Session -— June 26 to August 4 

Post-Session — August 7 to September 1 
In Fine Arts, professional level courses will be offered in painting, 
drawing, sculpture, design, art education, art history. 
Distinguished faculty includes: Francis de ee, Merrell Gage, 
Ralph Johnstone, Glen Lukens, Loren Mozley, Marion Mueller, 
Carl Sheppard, Richard Snavely, Andrew M. Vincent. 
Numerous courses will be offered in the Graduate School; in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Engineering Music, Pharmacy, Education, 
Journalism, Library Science, Pub blic Administration, Reli ion, and 
Social Work; and in the departments of Occupational Therapy, 
Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 California 











THES AINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. Cat. Box 32 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26, 1950 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 























Arts and Letters (Women). Courses leading 

to B.S.,A . degrees. 9-4 yr. programs 

to high school and ir. ego e graduates. Major in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual attention. 
Academic courses included. talogue. Write... 

D. OLIVER Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


GET A DEGREE IN 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 26 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemakin illinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. ‘Tew and and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 



















PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL Air 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila 2, Pa. 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


MARCH 1950 


ART SCHOOLS--ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 

Boston University 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art 

New England School of Art 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
University of Denver 

University of Minnesota 
University of Southern California 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 
American Crayon Company 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Binney & Smith Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
CVH Laboratories Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 
Grumbacher, M. 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

Weber Co., F. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
International Textbook Co. 
Puppeteers of America 
Thayer & Chandler 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


American Art Clay Co. 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane 
Harrop Ceramic Serv. Co 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 
Rogers Electric Kins 

Wolfe Co., Jack D. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 

Bersted’'s — Inc. 

Cleveland Crafts . , 

Dwinnell Craft Shop , 

Favor, ag & Inc. 

Florida > 4 House, Inc. .. 

Golka Co., Robert J. 

Hammett Company, J. L. 

Leisurecrafts 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Metal Goods Corp. : 

O-P Craft Co., Inc. 

Plastics Mfg. & Supply Corp. 
stone, Inc. . 

Shell Art Novelty Co. 

S S Rubber Cement Co. 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Connolly, J. J. 


on, Co., J. 
National Western Supply Co. 
Osborn Bros. . 
Russo Handicrafts Supplies 
S & S Leather Co. 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures Co., Inc. . 


TRAVEL 
British & Irish Railways 
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WHEN THINGS LOOK BLACKEST 




















From the most delicate hairlines to the deepest solids, 


Turquoise blacks are uniformly intense. That's because 


5-a 


10-a 


Eagle's *Electronic graphite is refined down to particle 
4-a 


sizes of 1/25,000” to guarantee maximum density and 
opacity .. . eliminating the need to rework even your 
ba, 9-a darkest areas. A patented super-bonding process makes 
your Turquoise point bear up when you bear down... and rare 
waxes have been added for swifter, smoother drawing. Try a 
Turquoise today ... youll find it the smoothest, strongest, 
longest-wearing pencil you ever used. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
mentioning this magazine, 
your dealer's name and 

the grade you desire. 





*“CHEMI-SEALED” sonoeo 


> p 
10-a xs = 
lla ail <a > ae 
10-a . = 
9-a P . . aod 


i DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 

ll-a 

7-3 oe EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY + NEW YORK - LONDON - TORONTO 
8-a 

















G. U.S. PAT 


Meet the Old Faithful Family at the 


Western, Eastern and Southeastern 
Art Conventions! New Ideas! New 


Methods! New Applications! 
on display at our exhibit. 





the /!\ MERICAN CRAYON company Lo Ohio 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO re 








